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WHAT A JEALOUS MAN SAW ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


CHAPTER I. 


PLEASANT parlors, comfortably and hand- 
somely furnished, cheerily bright with the ra- 
diance of lamps on mantle and table, and a 
heaping grate of coals all a-gilow, as was meet on 
a December night—an illumination that seemed 
to prefigure something of the hilarity of the 
approaching Christmas. Scattered through the 
apartments, standing, sitting, or strolling at will 
from etagére to picture, from music-stand to 
cabinets of minerals and curious varieties, coil- 
lected toinstruct and entertain, groups of young 
people of both sexes in couples, trios, and quar- 
tettes, chatted and laughed and listened with 
the ease and familiarity of a family party. 

There was a marked preponderance of the 
masculine element in the little gathering, a 
disparity which would have appeared singular 
to the spectator, had he chanced to be a stranger 
to the town of Kingsville, and this his debut 
in the social assemblies that convened in its 
classic precincts ; one, who did not know that as 
the seat of two old andeminently respectable in- 
stitutions of learning—institutions which had 
furnished statesmen and divines for the country 
at large during three-quarters of a century—its 
society could boast not only of the large number, 
but the superior quality of the gentlemen who 
helped compose it. Mrs. Fay, the mistress 
of the hospitable mansion whose state-rooms we 
have thrown open for the reader’s accommoda- 
tion, was the widow of a deceased professor, 
who had held a distinguished rank in the 
college while living, and dying, had bequeathed 
to his family an honorable name, no mean po- 
sition in the community where he had labored 
and ruled, and, withal, an ample estate. It 
was no matter of marvel, then, that the well- 
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appointed residence aforesaid should be the 
chosen resort of ambitious seniors, unmarried 
professors, and the better class of citizen beaux, 
and when the still comely and winning hostess 
and her two fair daughters were taken into con- 
sideration, this sequence became a palpable 
necessity—as clear a case of facts and laws 
given, and conclusions deduced therefrom, as 
could have been proposed and argued by the 
good-looking Professor of Natural, Moral, and 
Mental Philosophy, who was, at the moment 
we have selected as the starting-point of our 
story, busily and happily engaged in looking 
over a folio of loose music, mostly sentimental 
ballads, with ‘‘sweet pretty’”’ vignettes, with 
Miss Kate Fay, the elder of the sisters, and his 
eyes said to others, as perhaps also his lips did 
to her, the more beautiful. 


Twice had the Professor and his companion 
examined each sheet of the collection very 
deliberately, and, it is to be supposed, with a 
corresponding degree of care, talking all the 
while in 4 low, skilfully modulated tone, doubt- 
less with regard to the object sought, when 
Ellie Victor, a tricky mischief-lover, paused in 
her wanderings through the rooms and her in- 
nocent flirtation with.a smitten senior, to ask— 
‘*Can I help you, Katie? What have you 
lost ? or don’t you know what you are looking 
for, Mr. Martyn ?”’ 

‘*A piece of manuscript music,’ returned 
Kate, aslight flush rising to her cheek, but evin- 
cing no other token of having heard the signifi- 
cant last clause of this speech. ‘‘ Mary !’’ she 
called to her sister, ‘‘ you had it this morning. 
What have you done with it?’’ 

** What do you want?”’ 

Mary gianced up smilingly from her low seat 
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by the fire. She was about twenty years of 
age, with a sunshiny face, sweet, womanly, 
brown eyes, soft and lustrous, and a profusion 
of dark hair slightly curling away from a finely- 
shaped forehead. If Kate was handsome, her 
sister was as bewitching in her way. Just now, 
cher lap was full of bon-bons, pink, white, and gilt, 
with all manner of fanciful devices upon the en- 
velopes aud embodied in the crystallized sweets. 
These were a present bestowed by the latest 
comer, a merry rattle of a fellow, an artist from 
the nearest city. He had, as he chose to phrase 
it, ‘run over with the evening train, for a 
draught of domestic delight, to be imbibed in 
haste and thankfulness ;’’ had flashed into the 
room, like a meteor or a rocket, about ten min- 
utes before, shaken hands all around with an 
air of boyish and gleeful abandon; asked 
twenty questions and paid twenty compliments 
in a score of breaths, and settled himself satis- 
fiedly, it seemed triumphantly, to the enjoy- 
ment of the proposed refreshment, by drawing 
up a brioche close to Mary Fay’s ottoman; throw- 
ing himself down upon it and pouring into her 
lap the contents of a little French basket, or 
box, which he had brought in his hand. 

** How pretty !’’ exclaimed Mary, taking up 
the bonbonniére, a gay, graceful trifle of ribbon 
and straw. ‘‘ Where did you get it, Bertie ?’’ 

** A fair friend of mine, late from Paris, was 
the donor. Do you see the inscription on the 
card attached to the handle—‘ Sweets to the 
sweet?’ Shesentit to me!” intensely compla- 
cent. ‘‘What are you all laughing at? She 
did! There was nothing ridiculous in her 
doing so that I can see, nor anything absurd in 
my transferring the gift—without her know- 
ledge, of course—to Miss Molly, here.” 

** No one intimates that there is anything 
absurd or strained in the latter application of 
the motto,’’ answered a gentleman near. ‘As 
to the original address of the card—” he fin- 
ished the sentence by a shrug and a laugh. 

‘Never mind him!’ said Mary, in reply to 
the pretended discomfiture and speechless in- 
dignation of her admirer. ‘‘ You and I know 
better than—what did you say, Kate ?”’ inter- 
rupting herself as her sister’s appeal reached 
her. 

“The song you were copying this morning 
for Cornelia Blythe—Signor Rossi’s new com- 
position. Did you finish it?” 

**Nearly—so nearly that you can play it 
without difficulty. You will find it upon my 
desk, in the library.’’ 

Professor Martyn accompanied Miss Fay from 
the room to assist in the®earch, which did not 
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occupy more time than might have been ex- 
pected, probably less than it would have done, 
had it taken place prior to Ellie Victor’s attack. 
He, it was, who retained possession of the 
manuscript when the two returned to the com- 
pany. As he arranged it upon the piano- 
rack with something of a flourish, another 
paper slipped from within the opened sheet 
and fluttered to the floor. Ellie Victor swooped 
down upon it like a swallow upon a fly. 

‘*Here is a coincidence !”’ she cried, in her 
high, merry tones that pealed through the par- 
lors like silvery bells. ‘‘ This is the identical 
document I was telling you about, Mr. Beek- 
man. I’ll read it aloud. Silence—good peo- 
ple! please! The attention of this intelligent 
and discriminating audience is solicited to the 
following original, graphic, and slightly satiri- 
calstanzas. They are, we may be permitted to 
remark, the joint production of a pair of dam- 
sels at present unknown to fame, but who do 
not intend to pine in unmerited obscurity 
much longer. The poem is entitled, ‘ A Christ- 
mas Invitation,’ and was designed as a bait to 
allure into cur charmed and charming circle, a 
fair city belle—” 

‘Ellie !”? ejaculated Mary Fay, darting for- 
ward with a suddenness that sent sugar-plums, 
comfits, and candied kisses flying in all direc- 
tions, a carnival shower of confectionery, ‘‘ are 
you crazy? Give that tome! Who gave you 
permission to exhibit it ?”’ 

Ellie whirled away lightly as a feather dances 
on a summer breeze, holding the paper tightly 
behind her back. 

‘*Keep quiet, can’t you, Molly? Nobody 
would have suspected your share in the anthor- 
ship if you had not betrayed it yourself. Isn’t 
the gem mine as well as yours, and do you 
think that I will consent to have it hidden 
from sight and knowledge forever? Stop her, 
there, some of you, or you will miss the rarest 
treat you ever had in your lives !”’ 

And the flushed and eager pursuer found 
herself encompassed by a barrier of outstretched 
arms and locked hands, hastily formed about 
her; in the centre of which magic ring she 
stood, foiled and pouting, yet laughing still. 

‘“*The poem! the poem!” was the general 
acclamation. 

There was one exception in the person of 
Walter Blythe, a young lawyer of Kingsville, 
tall and rather stately in figure, with a grave, 
intellectual countenance that had scarcely re- 
laxed with amusement amidst all the uproar 
going on about him. Quietly undoing two of 
the links in the living chain, he approached 
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the prisoner, and said in a suppressed voice: 
“*If you have any reason for disliking to have 
that read, I think I can prevent it.” 

**Oh, it is not worth a scene!’’ said Mary, 
in the same subdued key. ‘It is ridiculous 
farrago—a pack of nonsense, that is all! I 
meant to send it to Cornelia—your cousin. 
There is no great harm in it, silly doggerel 
though it is.” 

** Silence !’’ reiterated the self-elected reader, 
stepping upon the ottoman Mary had quitted. 
‘*T must preface the delivery of the ‘ poem,’ as 
you are pleased to style it, by the remark that 
it is an impromptu—”’ 

“* Written for the occasion! Good! Goon!” 
cried the auditory, and she desisted from fur- 
ther preamble. 

“Your Christmas will be dull, of course,’ 

I hear you say in gentle pity— 
‘I promise you that nought could force 

Me, at that season, from the city.’ 
Spare your regrets—by us, I fear, 

Your kindly sighs will be unheeded, 
’Thouzh to our hearts your love is dear, 

And sympathy is sweet—when needed! 
Bat oh! what charming times we ’ll have! 

Old friends, new friends, and dear ones meeting, 
With merry hearts, and raiment brave, 

And frank, unfeigned, and joyous greeting. 
We are a merry group of girls; 

And first I place upon the list, her 
Of placid mien and glossy curls— 

Katie—our darling elder sister.”’ 

There was a pleasant, affectionate murmur of 
applause, and every eye turned to where stood 
gentle Kate—a sweet lily that was fast being 
transformed into a rose, as she bowed with in- 
voluntary grace at the unexpected allusion to 
herself. Professor Martyn looked radiant—a 
beam of satisfaction that was well nigh quenched 
in sheepishness, or what would have been 
sheepishness ina less handsome and more bash- 
ful man—when his turn came. 

“ And Laura next—over whose brow 
No clond of grief or care is glooming ; 

*T would glad your heart to see her now, 
Her step so light, her cheek so blooming.” 

Laura Elbertson—an amiable, sensible girl, 
to whom Nature’s only gift of beauty was her 
frank, agreeabie expression—smiled, not dis- 
satisfiedly, at the adroitly truthful compliment. 

‘* My blush comes in next!’’ the reader in- 
terrupted herself tosay. ‘‘The audience will 
please give me due credit for strict adherence 
to the text, and a lofty disregard of personal 
feelings—mock modesty, and the like.”’ 

“ Elle—our bright and sparkling one— 

Whose sunny face so beams with gladness, 
That e’en the pearly drops that run 
O’er it, can leave no trace of sadness.” 








“The English prose of which is” —explained 
Mary Fay—‘‘that when she cries, it does not 
make her eyes and face red.”’ 

‘Thank you !”’ rejoined Ellie. 
comes the cream of the epistle !’’ ¢ 


‘And now 


**You know I hate the so-called beau, 
A being born but to provoke us, 
Who thinks, to escape the apes below, 
We'll gladly here to monkeys yoke us! 
Our beaux are of a different sort: 

There ’s Martyn, rich in manly graces; 
Who by his whiskers is not caught, 

Won't fall in love with handsome faces. 
And ‘ Bertie,’ with his ready wit, 

From a fount of spirits overflowing, 
Railing at those who sullen sit, 

Nor enjoy the world while it is going. 


” 

The artist executed a profound salaam, lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart with an overstrained 
affectation of conceit and deprecation that was 
irresistibly mirth-provoking. 

*“* And Morris, too, always the same 

True nobleman that Nature made him ; 
Your coz, who honor dves the name, 
The highest praise that could be paid him!" 

Mr. Morris bowed, in response to the bright 
glance dealt him by the reader, a courteous 
and grateful obeisance. Mr. Blythe had re- 
tained his position by Mary’s side, still dignified, 
still unsmiling; his whole appearance indicative 
of a species of contempt, if not of displeasure, 
at the frolic which the others relished. 

**T ought to feel flattered, I suppose,’’ he 
said aside to his neighbor, as the reading was 
resumed—four or five stanzas yet remaining 
before the conclusion of the ‘‘poem.’’ ‘I 
should render very thankful acknowledgments 
for the notice bestowed upon so humble an 
individual as myself, although I am only desig- 
nated as your correspondent’s cousin, and the 
highest praise given me is that lam not un- 
worthy to bear the same name as herself. 
Some people are born to shine by reflected light 
alone.’’ 

The girl looked up quickly into his clouded 
face. ‘* You surely will not take offence at 
such a trifle! Ican assure you that a compli- 
ment was intended, however awkwardly it may 
have been expressed.” 

‘*Undoubtedly ! The writer is explicit in 
the declaration that all is said in my favor that 
could be adduced. I do not complain, nor do 
I claim for myself the possession of any one 
characteristic virtue or attraction, such as ready 
wit or exuberance of spirits, for example.” 

‘*T understand. That sarcasm, at any rate, 
is unworthy of you!’’ And Mary walked with 
raised head and kindling eye to the other side 
of the room. ‘ 
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The doggerel rhymes wereall delivered during 
this little by-play, and Miss Victor descended 
from her rostrum, attended by the applause of 
her companions. 

“But it was truly a joint composition!” 
Blythe heard her say in reply to an inquiry 
from some one. ‘That is, Molly wrote it, I, 
meanwhile, suggesting and criticizing. It does 
us credit, does it not ?’’ 

**Aha!"” said Bertie Gwynne, meaningly. 
‘* That accounts for the otherwise unpardonable 
omission of Miss Mary Fay’s name in the 
‘merry group of girls!’’’ He scribbled some- 
thing upon the back of a letter. ‘‘ In default 
of a more worthy mention of one who deserves 
the best that can be said of her, how will this 
do to supply the deficiency ?”’ 

Ellie read it with an exclamation of delight. 
‘Here, dear friends, is a genuine, bona fide 
impromptu !”’ 

“In turn, her of the glancing eye, 
Neither of smiles nor blushes chary ; 
With trusting heart and fancies high— 
Our well-beloved, poetic Mary.” 

** Confound the fellow’s impertinence !’’ mut- 
tered Walter Blythe between his teeth, turning 
away in ill-concealed disgust from the chatter- 
ing throng, who greeted the reading of the 
interpolated stanza with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, evidencing either extreme willingness to 
be pleased, or that the subject treated of by 
the ‘‘impromptu’’ was popular with all. ‘‘A 
forward, presuming puppy! Whatcan she see 
to admire in him? To me, he is simply un- 
bearable !”’ 

In this opinion he stood alone, if one was to 
judge from the smiles and gay sayings that 
followed Gwynne’s progress through the rooms. 

“You know he is a privileged character,’’ 
said Kate Fay, in mild defence of the saucy 
favorite, when Walter ‘‘ wondered”’ to her, 
more pettishly than was consistent with polite- 
ness or amiability, ‘‘that she could listen pa- 
tiently, much less admiringly, to the flippant 
nonsense that passed current as witticisms !”’ 

‘Privileges how earned, or by whom be- 
stowed?’ he asked, curtly, and Kate only 
returned :— 

“‘Oh, nobody minds what Bertie says! he is 
such a madcap, and, as we all know, has one 
of the best hearts in the world.” 

Clearly Mr. Walter Blythe was in an ill hu- 
mor, and, like the malcontent prophet of old, 
he considered that he had a right to be angry. 
Ile was not naturally or habitually an unrea- 
sonable man, and, in extenuation of ‘his present 
ungenial mood, it may as well be stated, at 














once, that he was very much in love, and had 
begun of late to conceive that he had grounds 
for jealousy. He had been betrothed to Mary 
Fay for six or seven months, and while he may 
have failed to do justice to some of her finest 
traits, he certainly esteemed himself, and was 
esteemed by many others, a most happy and 
fortunate man in having won her for his own. 
General observers declared them to be a well- 
matched couple, and those who knew them 
more intimately did not demur at this verdict, 
although some hinted sagely at his stubborn 
prejudices, easily awakened and difficult to 
overcome ; at his somewhat hasty temper and 
ultra-fastidiousness upon divers subjects, and 
others shook doubting heads over the flow of 
native gayety that rendered Mary thoughtless 
at times, and the touch of pride which gave 
strength and impulse to a character otherwise 
facile to docility—child-like in its trustfulness 
and simplicity. As for the betrothed maiden, 
she had often said to herself that she loved 
Walter the better for the trifling differences in 
their temperaments and tastes. She was essen- 
tially social in feeling and practice, and loved 
fun as dearly as did the vivacious Ellie Victor, 
who was her own best-beloved comrade and 
confidante. Nevertheless, she confessed to a 
thrill of pleasure in the consciousness that she, 
and she alone, could beguile the grave scholar 
from his books and briefs, to become a pleased 
spectator, if not an active participant, in the 
innocent amusements and hilarious converse 
of ‘‘the set,” in which she was a leader and 
prime favorite. She was secretly very proud 
of her conquest; exultation she had the wo- 
manly wisdom to conceal from him. 

For four months the course of their love was 
ominously smooth and clear, and neither had 
a doubt as to the continued tranquillity of its 
flow. Then came the troubler in the person of 
Mr. Herbert Gwynne, an early playfellow of 
Mary’s, and, as she laughingly owned, one 
of her girlhood’s lovers; artist, poet, and mu- 
sician, who, returning from a three years’ 
residence abroad, pitched his moving tent for 
a few weeks, or months, or years, as his fickle 
fancy might dictate, in the neighboring city of 
P. , and straightway fell, or, as it seemed 
to Mr. Blythe’s startled perceptions, rushed 
into the very reprehensible habit of running 
over to Mrs. Fay’s two, three, and four times 
per week. From his first call, he was adopted 
into the family circle, for the sake of former 
days—said Mrs. Fay and her danghters—by 
virtue of consummate assurance, as Mr. Blythe 
decided inwardly. Fora while Walter was able 
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to disguise, with very tolerable success, his 
irritation at the frequent and often most un- 
welcome intrusions of the ‘‘ travelled monkey,”’ 
as he pettishly dubbed him, upon the seasons 
hitherto consecrated to (¢éte-d-téte interviews 
between the affianced pair. It was compara- 
tively easy to endure these vexations, while 
he believed that they were as obnoxious to 
Mary as to himself. At length, he grew impa- 
tient of her smiling reception of the unceremo- 
nious guest, when a polite show of indifference, 
or the faintest tinge of annoyance in her de- 
meanor would have sufficed to discourage a 
repetition of the offence. There was a point at 
which civility ceased to be expedient, and the 
beaming smile, the outstretched hand, and 
cordial word of greeting, which the young lady 
had ever in readiness for her old playmate, 
verged upon insincerity as viewed from her 
lover’s standpoint. 

One evening, after an unusually aggravating 
trial of this kind, Walter felt himself called 
upon to expostulate with his betrothed upon 
the unnecessary exhibition of gratification that 
had, beyond doubt, deluded the young painter 
into the persuasion that his coming was most 
opportune, and his society the most congenial 
that she could have enjoyed. 

‘*Your kind heart leads you a little too far 
at times, my dearest,’”’ he said, tenderly. ‘It 
is very beautiful and amiable in you to exercise 
such self-denial, but, surely, in this case ex- 
treme warmth of hospitality is uncalled for, and 
attended with inconvenient results.’’ 

** But, Walter’’—was the ingenuous response, 
uttered in evident surprise and perplexity—‘‘ I 
was not hypocritical! I was really as glad to 
see Bertie as Iseemed to be. His visits always 
bring me pleasure.” 

‘Indeed! Then I beg your pardon for my 
mistaken officiousness,’’ retorted the lover, in 
a hurt, icy tone. 

‘« How have I displeased you? Is there any 
harm in my liking to see and talk with an 
old friend ?’”? urged Mary, yet more puzzled. 

** None, whatever. Ido not presume to re- 
gulate your conduct, still less your feelings, in 
regard to this or any other matter. Only’’— 
softening into the pathetic—‘‘I was so vain as 
to imagine that there were times when my 
companionship was preferable to that of tran- 
sient visitors, however entertaining they might 
chance to be.”’ 

‘*Such a supposition argues a moderate de- 
gree of penetration on your part, but no vanity,” 
replied Mary, and her smile of arch affection 





banished the cloud from Walter’s brow, and 
hushed his complainings for the time. 

The calm was of short duration. The next 
evening, upon presenting himselfin Mrs. Fay’s 
parlor at the early hour that generally insured 
him a brief period for uninterrupted chat with 
his lady-love before the entrance of other visi- 
tors, he was disagreeably surprised at finding 
the ground preoccupied. The room was lighted 
only by the fire—the ruddy, uncertain illumi- 
nation which they, as is the taste of most other 
courting couples, preferred to more powerful 
and steadiey gleams, and in the centre of the 
dusky glow cast by the blazing coals, sat Mary 
and Bertie Gwynne! Blythe knew him at a 
glance; the well-formed head and sweeping 
beard were seen in profile, bent towards his 
companion, in an attitude strongly and unpleas- 
antly suggestive of confidential interchange of 
thoughts and feeling; or, as Walter’s jealous 
fancy would have it, of love-making. Gwynne 
was talking in a low, earnest tone, and two 
words reached Walter’s ear as the door opened : 
‘*Mr. Blythe—.’? The entrance of the person 
named prevented further speech. 

He could not be mistaken, for they were 
uttered distinctly ; nor could he fail to detect 
the momentary consternation betrayed by both 
at his appearance. Mary’s voice shook per- 
ceptibly in wishing him ‘“ good-evening,” and — 
Mr. Gwynne’s observation upon the chilly 
night was infelicitous, and rather too glibly 
enunciated, even for his rapid tongue. 

‘*She will tell me all about it by and by, 
unless the fellow has been talking downright 
love to her.’? Walter tried to ease the pain at 
his heart by saying, ‘‘ and I don’t believe she 
would let him go so far as that.’’ 

Nevertheless he watched, with uneasy curi- 
osity, her shaking fingers and crimson cheeks 
as she lighted the lamp, a task slowly and 
clumsily performed. He was doomed to wait 
in vain for the elucidation of the little mystery. 
Mary never afterwards referred to the matter, 
nor did he. 

This was the inconsiderable nucleus of the 
gathering mass of doubt and fearing that grad- 
ually overshadowed the heaven of his trust in 
her; made his spirits variable; his language 
oftentimes abrupt and petulant ; his perceptions 
untrue, and his conclusions unjust. Without 
guessing at the real cause of this altered beha- 
vior, Mary could not but notice and be grieved 
by it. She surmised correctly, from many un- 
mistakable signs, that her lover had conceived 
a prejudice against her old friend, but that he 
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was, in point of fact, jealous of the position 
oveupied by Bertie in her regard, and daily 
grew more uncertain as to his own standing in 
her affections, never occurred to her. Nor did 
she consider herself bound to avoid an innocent 
acquaintance, because, forsooth, Mr. Blythe 
Lappened not toadmire him. Sie said to her- 
self, that if Walter’s dislike were not overcome 
by the time of their marriage, her pleasant in- 
tercourse with Bertie must, as a matter of duty, 
cease, or at least be greatly restricted and dif- 
ferent in its character; until that date, she 
assumed to herself the right to select her own 
associates, and to mingle freely with her 
mother’s guests. At heart, she was a little 
sore, and not a little annoyed sometimes, at 
Walter’s coldness and brusquerie to her favor- 
ite. “He might be civil to him, if only because 
he knows I like him!” she argued, in her sim- 
ple-hearted ignorance. 

To-night she had let a sign of this feeling 
escape her; had spoken for the first time in 
anger to her betrothed husband ; for the first 
time admitted and cherished an unkind thought 
ofhim. ‘‘ Will he make me despise him in the 
end ?’’ she said bitterly to herself, when she 
left him after her retort upon his sneer at 
Bertie. 

Walter, on his part, was amazed, wounded, 
and indignant at the unlooked-for rejoinder ; 
less displeased with her, however, than with 
the cause of this, their initiatory quarrel. The 
more he pondered upon his grievances, the 
more savage was his mood towards the un- 
lucky rhymester. ‘‘ ‘Trusting heart and fancies 
high,’”’ indeed ! What right had the jackanapes 
to know anything about her feelings and fan- 
cies? Was not the fact of his undertaking the 
delineation of her character an arrogation of 
his ability and the privilege to represent her 
properly before the less fortunate many who 
had not had his opportuuities of studying her, 
this rare missal which he, Walter Blythe, would 
have had clasped closely from all touch and 
sight except his own! ‘‘ ‘Our well-beloved, 
poetic Mary!’’’ Blythe’s wrath waxed to its 
height as he rehearsed and dwelt upon this 
line. No other man should, with impunity, call 
his afljanced wife, ‘‘ well-beloved !”’ 

‘* Have you any message for Cornelia?” he 
asked, coldly, when he prepared to leave with 
the rest at the close of the evening. “TT shall 
be in the city to-morrow, I think.” 

Mary looked troubled. Never before since 
their betrothal had he neglected to avail him- 
self of his prerogative to linger a few minutes, 
oftener a few hours, after the departure of other 
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company, to say over the ‘‘ good-nights’’ so 
sweet to lovers’ lips and lovers’ ears. 

‘* No, thank you,”’ she said, trying to speak 
cheerfully—*‘ or nothing but my love, if you 
see her, and mention that we cannot give up 
the hope of having her with us on Christmas- 
day.”’ 

‘* Mary ! Mary Fay !” called out Ellie Victor’s 
ringing tones. ‘‘Is your letter to Cornelia 
ready? Mr. Gwynne is waiting for it. He 
wants to catch the twelve o’clock train, so you 
must hurry !’’ 

With the memory of a stern, reproachful 
face burning in upon brain and heart, Mary 
hastened to inclose the luckless doggerel in an 
envelope, and direct it to ‘‘Miss Cornelia 
Blythe, No. 70 Place, P . By Mr 
Gwynne.”” 

**I could have told him that Bertie had 
asked me to allow him to be the bearer, and I 
promised that he should, before I knew that he 
was going tothe city,’”’ she thought, resentfully, 
as she put the packet with a smile no one could 
guess was forced, into her postman’s hand. 
‘** But, if he chooses thus wilfally to misinter- 
pret my motives and to sit in judgment upon 
every action, I will not stoop to set him right!”’ 

Walter’s hat and overcoat were so overheaped 
by others that he was obliged to wait some 
minutes in the hall after making his adieux in 
the parlor, before the missing artivles could be 
found and identified. He was still stooping 
over the commingled mass of wraps, and tug- 
ging at a sleeve, the lining of which seemed 
familiar, when he overheard a colloquy in the 
door-way behind him. 

**On Wednesday, then, at the usual place !” 
said young Gwynne, softly, imploringly. ‘‘ Do 
not failme! You do not know how much my 
heart—”’ 

Walter lost the rest of the sentence, but the 
auswer was audible. 

‘Never fear! have not I as much at stake 
as yourself ?’’ 

He recognized the agitated murmur with 
wildly throbbing pulses. Careless as to whether 
they saw him or not, he seized his cloak and 
strode out, without waiting to put it on; his 
soul a seething chaos of suspicion, incredulity, 
and grieved love. What was the clue to this 
thickening mystery ? What was he to believe ? 
what to fear? His noble nature made one 
mighty effort to assert its supremacy in his last 
waking thought, as the dawn penetrated his 
chamber after a sleepless night. ‘ Whatever 
else I may question, I must not doubt her 
goodness and purity, or her constancy to me !’’ 
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CHAPTER Il. 


ANoTHER evening found Walter early at Mrs. 
Fay’s. He was expected, as he perceived at a 
glance, upon entering the parlor. The lamp 
was turned down to a dim spark, like a drowsy 
eye indulgently winking at all tender scenes ; 
the fire was merry and busy, a hundred tongues 
of variously-tinted flames leaping and quiver- 
ing over the red-hot bed of anthracite ; his fa- 
vorite chair was drawn into its corner, and 
beside it was the cushion, whereon it was 
always Mary’s choice to sit during their heart- 
talks. Mary herself met him midway in the 
room; gave him both hands, and lifted to his 
offered caress a face so expressive of deep, 
true affection and joyous welcome, that the 
legion of doubts that had beset him all the 
day—fight and reason with them as he would— 
fled away like mists before the glad light of 
morning. 

‘* You do care for me, then, darling !’’ 

**Have you ever dared to believe the con+ 
trary ?’’ was the retort, saucily loving; then, 
more seriously, she added: ‘‘If you are not 
secure in the possession of my love now, dear 
Walter, I am afraid that you will always re- 
main an incorrigible infidel.’’ 

Then, if ever, was the time for him to speak ; 
to avow, without reserve, what had been his 
temptations, his misgivings, and tortures, but 
his courage deserted him. He could not mar 
the pure happiness of this hour by these 
details. 

For a wonder, they were left to themselves 
all the early part of the evening. A drizzling 
rain was falling, that froze by the time it 
touched the earth, and other visitors kept 
away. Mrs. Fay was slightly indisposed, and 
had already retired to her chamber, and Kate’s 
sympathetic heart warned her not to appear 
down stairs. They talked long, freely, and 
earnestly—the two who hoped, at no distant 
day, to share one united and indivisible life ; 
talked with a fulness of confidence, an out- 
gushing of feeling in word, look, and action, 
that neither had ever displayed before. Bertie 
Gwynne’s name was not once mentioned. This 
might have been an accidental omission on 
Mary’s part; with Walter it was, in the outset, 
a studied avoidance of an offensive topic, a 
dread of touching the sore spot ; afterwards, he 
forgot the very existence of his audacious rival. 

Eleven o’clock struck as Blythe arose to de- 
part. 

“I had almost forgotten that I have papers 
to prepare which must go to the city to-mor- 
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row,” he said. ‘* Work, for which I shall not 
have time in the morning.” 

Was it imagination, or did she start slightly 
as he said this? He could not determine, al- 
though his arm enclasped her. 

‘*Did you not go to-day, as you intended ?’’ 

“No, I was unavoidably detained in my 
office.’’ 

Then ensued asilence of some length, and an 
awkward constraint that was not many removes 
from coldness. Whatever was its cause, neither 
appeared disposed to recognize its existence, 
but Walter remarked the assumed carelessness 
with which Mary ended it by asking— 

‘* What train will you probably take ?’’ 

‘*The 8.20, I think; but my mind is not 
quite made up as to that. I must be early in 
town.”’ 

Another pause, and he put a question in his 
turn. 

‘“Why do you inquire? Have you any 
thought of going yourself ?’’ 

‘“*T! Why, you know I went over twice last 
week, and I am too busy to run about much 

ore before Christmas. To-morrow is Wednes- 
‘.. remember, and Friday will be the 25th.”’ 

Phatinctively, Walter’s arm fell away from 
her waist. He did not need to be reminde:| 
that orrow was ‘Wednesday. He had! 
striven wenty-four hour to forget that she 
had an appointment Ph Bertie Gwynne on 
that day. He believed now—and the thought 
gave him exdmis) ain—that She was going 
to the city nis efagement, and that 
she was cha finding that he would also 
be there. If y remarked his change of 
position, she did not attribute it to any,altered 
feeling, for her next words were full of hope. 

‘*T never before anticipated so delightful a 
Christmas. I was not happy last year. Do 
you recollect that we disagreed seriously about 
some trifling matter on Christmas eve ?”’ 

**'Yes.’? He was looking moodily into the 
fire, and spoke abstractedly. 

** And how we met at Mrs. Victor’s, Christ- 
mas night, and behaved like a couple of foolish 
children, affecting not to be aware of one an- 
other’s presence, except when we met face: to 
face? You were all devotion to Laura Elbert- 
son—only devoted swains do not usually look 
80 savage and gloomy as you did, while trying 
to be agreeable; and I pretended, I dare say, 
with like success, to be interested and charmed 
by Will Beekman’s syllabub chat, But my 
heart was aching all the while for one kind 
look or word from you. Oh dear, what hard 
work gayety was that night! And I had no 
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right to ask or offer an explanation, for you 
had not then told me the pretty story you re- 
hearsed in my willing ears some months later. 
I wonder if we shall ever behave so ridiculously 
again!’’ She laughed lightly in saying this, 
and clasping her hands over his arm, as she 
leaned upon it, gazed up in his face with a cer- 
tain wistful tenderness. 

‘*I hope we shall never again have cause to 
do so,’’ was the quiet reply. 

‘*There was no cause then, except in our 
disordered fancies. After all, clouds and storms 
have their mission, no less than sunshine. I 
never knew, until we had that apparently un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, how much I prized 
your society—what I then chose to call your 
friendship.”’ 

None but an obstinate, or thoroughly sonred 
nature could have resisted this strain of artless 
reminiscence. Blythe was not proof against 
the sweet fascination of language and look. 
With a sudden, passionate impulse, he drew 
her to his besom, and pressed his lips again 
and again to hers. 

‘*My precious one! I wish you could never 
forget the lesson thus learned! It is the only 
thing in which I excel you, dearest—in the 
strength and fervor of my love!” 


* “You have no right to say that, Walter! 
You should trust me’’—. 
Here the door-bell rang with a stafTling peal, 









and they had barely time to withdraw to a ° 


respectful and decorous 
each ether, when Bile Vi 
room in all the glory of a 

‘*I stopped the carriage, were driving 
home, Molly dear, seeing the light in here. 
We have had a stupid evening at Mrs. Hoyt’s ; 
you may thank your stars that you stayed at 
home! and I thought it wise to leave early, 
that I might be fresh for our expedition. Oh, 
Mr. Blythe! [I declare I did not see that it was 
you until this instant—coming, as I did, from 
the darkness into a lighted room! I called, as 
I was about to say, Mary, toask if you had any 
orders fertown. I am going over in the morn- 
ing, at a barbarously early hour. Think of it, 
Mr. Blythe, in the 8.20 train! Why, I am 
seldom up at that time on ether days !”’ 

‘*Mr. Blythe will be a fellow-passenger,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘ You see that others can be as indus- 
trious as yourself.’’ 

** You don’t say so !”’ 

Why should the lively sprite look suddenly 
non-plussed, and cast a quick, questioning 
glance at her friend? Was this fancy, also? 

‘*] make no rash promises as to my move- 
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ments, should this dull weather continue,” she 
said, recovering herself. ‘‘ Ten to one I shall 
oversleep myself, after all. I must not keep 
the horses and my gallant escort out there in 
the cold. Mary, my love, take pencil and 
paper and write down for me the address— 
name and all—of that French woman who does 
up laces and muslins in such heavenly style. 
I can’t trust my memory with such things.”’ 

The address was a long one, and taxed the 
memory of the writer, for she paused twice or 
thrice, reflectively, before it was completed. 
Walter, by the purest accident, caught sight 
of the slip of paper as it was transferred to 
Ellie. There were four closely-written lines 
upon it. 

‘*All right! I shall not lose it!” Ellie 
tucked it into her belt. ‘* Good-night, dearie! 
Good-night, Mr. Blythe! If you don’t see me 
in the morning, you may concinde that the 
soporific draughts of small talk with which I 
have been plied this evening have proved too 
much for my resolution of early rising!’’ And 
she skipped out. 

Mr. Blythe made it his business to walk 
twice through the train on the following morn- 
ing, which, by the by, was clear and frosty, 
and ascertained, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that Miss Victor was not one of his 
travelling companions. He could hardly have 
told why he was dissatisfied at the result of his 
search, or why he associated her non-appearance 
with Mary’s secret errand to P -. Acute 
lawyer as he was, he had an uncomfortable im- 
pression that he was being outwitted by some 
one—he was not exactly certain whom; did 
not credit the theory of the effect of the drowsy 
draughts upon Miss Ellie’s senses. He felt 
half assured, indeed, that she was quite too 
wide awake for him. 

Business claimed his exclusive attention after 
he reached the city; banished from his mind 
all thought of personal vexations or wrongs. 
It was past two o’clock when he parted from 
his client, and took his way down the fashion- 
able thoroughfare of the place in quest of a 
luncheon that might atone, in some measure, 
for his hurried breakfast. He was in a sunny 
mood, and regaled himself, as he strolled along, 
by the pleasing reflection that he had performed 
an arduous and delicate piece of business in a 
masterly manner, and gained, besides the praise 
of his employer, a handsome fee by the trans- 
action. Supplied with this flavorous sauce for 
a dinner, he reached a restaurant, and walked 
in. The plate-glass windows of the establish- 
ment were crowded with Christmas emblems 
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and every imaginable dainty befitting that 
season. The central ornament was a pyramid 
of hot-house fruit, and Blythe stopped just in- 
side the entrance toinspect it. Standing thus, 
his attention was diverted to a carriage stop- 
ping before the next building—an eminent 
jeweller’s. A gentleman sprang from it to the 
pavement, shut the door behind him, looked 
intently np, down, and across the street, into 
the store itself, then unclosed the vehicle, and 
assisted two veiled ladies to descend. 

The cavalier was Bertie Gwynne; his coza- 
panions, in spite of the concealment of their 
features and their unremarkable attire, were 
a3 easily recognizable by the looker-on. Mary 
Fay and Ellie Victor ! 

A muttered exclamation burst from Walter’s 
lips. Yet, why should he be surprised? Had 
he not heard the appointment for Wednesday ? 
Was it not plain as daylight thet Ellie’s unsea- 
sonable visit of the preceding evening referred 
to this very scheme, ‘whatever it was, and that 
Mary’s pencilled note designated the later train 
by which they were to leave Kingsville, in order 
to avoid an inopportune meeting with him- 
self? 

‘Tricked! duped! why not betrayed and 
forsaken as well?’’ was his comment, as he 
threw himself into a seat beside a table, a po- 
sition commanding a view of the carriage. “It 
is high time that I examined into the meaning 
of this wretched plotting! Why am I selected 
as its victim ?’’ 

He was in no condition to consider the matter 
dispassionately ; to arrive at any rational solu- 
tion of the enigma; yet a less prejudiced, or 
less hasty man would, even if moved to an 
equal degree of anger, have suspended judg- 
ment until a further investigation of the case 
had proved the existence ofvevil in the mys- 
tery. There was nothing ignoble in Walter 
Blythe’s character; still, he was hardly capable 
of exercising a lofty candor of opinion, or a 
generous charity, where his personal dignity 
was wounded, his private feelings outraged. 
He had grown to dislike young Gwynne ; there- 
fore, his complicity in these underhand deal- 
ings was peculiarly distasteful. He was almost 
convinced that Mary regarded the artist with 
undue favor ; ergo, their partnership in a plan 
for circumventing himself, and securing each 
other’s company, must mean mischief, and 
mischief only. One thing was sure—and to 
this he reverted again and yet again, in his 
angry musings—whatever design was in pro- 
eess of incubation, his betrothed had trifled 
with him unwarrantably; deceived him grossly 
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and deliberately ; equivocated unpardonably ! 
Moreover, was she not running directly counter 
to his known wishes in keeping up this clan- 
destine intercourse with a man whom he could 
not abide? Did not this persistency of com- 
munication and association with him, carried 
on in partial secrecy, through fear, doubtless, 
of her lover’s strictures, argue an infatuated 
fondness for the conceited puppy, an uncon- 
querable relish for his society? And Ellie Vic- 
tor—the pert minx! He ground his teeth at 
thought of her malicious enjoyment in the 
manceuvres for thwarting and outgeneralling 
him. She was just the girl to delight in the 
office of confidante in any intrigue, the more 
complicated the better. 

There were few more discontented and un- 
happy men in the length and breadth of that 
goodly city on that twenty-third of December, 
than was the promising young lawyer, who sat 
gnawing his lip and pulling savagely at his 
whiskers while with knit brows he affected to 
read the bill of fare presented by an obsequious 
waiter. Choosing sundry comestibles at ran- 
dom, to rid himself of the man’s presence, he 
dismissed him with the order and resumed his 
watch of the carriage in front of the jeweller’s. 
He had to wait a long time—so long that his 
oysters were stone cold when he finally recol- 
lected that he ought to make a feint of swal- 
lowing them. At last, when impatience was 
almost desperation, and his indignant brood- 
ings were hardening into resolves as indignant, 
he saw Gwynne emerge from the store, and 
after going through the same ceremony of in- 
specting the streets, as had attended his arrival, 
he beckoned to his fair charges, and they joined 
him. He assisted them into the carriage, and 
as he did so, Mary’s veil was blown or brushed 
aside, revealing a countenance, animated and 
happy, smiling upon her escort. Bertie placed 
himself upon the front seat, opposite her, look- 
ing supremely contented—the picture of de- 
light, in fact, and the coachman drove on. 

Well? 

He had seen all that was to be gathered for 
the present ; an ‘“‘all’’ that may seem trivial 
and unimportant to the sensible, impartial 
reader, but which meant much, and weighed 
heavily with a proud, suffering, implacable 
man. Blythe looked and felt more like a judge 
prepared to try and, if need there was, to sen- 
tence a criminal, than a grieved lover, as he 
paid for the dinner he had not eaten and turned 
his back upon the restaurant. 

He did not return until late that night, and 
it was eight o’clock on Christmas eve when he 
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presented himself at Mrs. Fay’s door. In the 
parlors all was light, and mirth, and bustle. A 
tall tree stood in the arch between the rooms, 
and a bevy of girls were fluttering about it, 
like humming-birds, busy with streamers, gilt 
balls, and colored candles. He caught but a 
glimpse of the lively tableau, through the half 
open door, as he passed on to the library where 
visitors were to be received on this evening. 
Here he was left in solitude for several minutes, 
@ circumstance he would not have cared for at 
another time, but which now aggravated the 
sense of injury under which he labored. Mary 
came in, by and by, smiling and rosy with ex- 
ercise and pleasure. 

‘*Excuse my tardiness!’’? she began, too 
excited to note her suitor’s lowering brow, 
‘** but we are all busy with the Christmas tree. 
We had to get it ready to-night, in order to 
judge of the effect by lamp-light, and so much 
of the design was mine that the girls would not 
let me leave them until I had instructed them 
how to carry on the work. I wish I could give 
you a peep at it, but gentlemen visitors are 
rigorously excluded for the present.” 

At this juncture the door unclosed, and Mr. 
Gwynne appeared, his hands full of streamers. 

‘*T beg pardon!’’ He halted in undissembled 
embarrassment. ‘‘I did not know that you 
were here, Mr. Blythe. I came to ask you, 
Mary, if you knew where the red candles were 
put. We cannot find them, high or low.’’ 

Mary colored brightly, as was natural, at his 
entrance, inasmuch as she was standing by 
Walter’s chair, her hand upon his shoulder, 
and Bertie must see that he had interrupted a 
love-scene. Walter was not blind to their mu- 
tual confusion, nor backward in drawing his 
own inference from it. Having obtained the 
desired information, the intruder retired, with- 
out loss of time, inwardly execrating his luck 
for having forced upon him this awkward en- 
eounter. Mary drew a footstool to Walter’s 
side and sat down, leaning lightly against his 
knee. 

‘IT thought gentlemen visitors were rigor- 
ously excluded,’ he said, with a sardonic 
smile. 

‘*T was about to add that Bertie was an ex- 
ception,’? said Mary, innocently. ‘‘He met 
Ellie in the city, and volunteered his services 
for this evening. Having passed a winter in 
Germany, to which climate Christmas trees are 
indigenous, he is supposed to be more au fait 
to them than are we, to whom they are only 
known as exotics.”’ 


** Met Ellie in the city!” Further equiveca- 





tion! Why not own that she had herself been 
one of the party ? 

**Mr. Gwynne is a fortunate individual,’’ he 
remarked, sneeringly. ‘‘It seems only neces- 
sary for him to volunteer to act in any capacity, 
and he is accepted.” 

‘*He is popular, and is always willing to 
serve those whom he loves,’’ rejoined Mary, 
firm in her friend’s defence. 

‘* Willingness which those who are so un- 
happy as not to belong to that class are apt to 
construe into meddling—disagreeable officious- 
ness!” Walter pursued, losing control of his 
temper with each instant. 

‘The best of us are liable to be misunder- 
stood,’’ was Mary’s answer, the rising glow 
upon her cheek contradicted by the calm dig- 
nity of her manner. ‘‘ We had better not talk 
of Bertie, Walter, until you know and like him 
better. I am persuaded that you will, some 
day.”’ 

** You are over-sanguind as to an event which 
I am far from considering desirable ; but let 
that pass for the present. It would be folly 
for me to attempt to disguise from you, Mary, 
the truth that my faith in you is no longer so 
firm as it once was ; that the occurrences of the 
last few weeks have done much towards chang- 
ing my opinion of your character.”’ He plunged 
into the midst of the subject with savage ab- 
ruptness, exasperated by the conversation that 
preceded it. ‘‘I believed you ingenuous, up- 
right in thought and action, and faithful in 
your professed attachment for myself, I have 
been irresistibly driven to doubt all these 
things.’’ 

** By what circumstances, may I ask?” 

Mary had turned very pale, and her clear 
tone was less steady than she would have had 
it, but there was a dangerous spark in her eye. 

To his astonishment, Blythe’s proofs were 
not directly producible. He thought he had 
them at his fingers’ ends; but, “irresistibly 
driven” though he was, when he turned to 
summon the impelling forces, he found but 
trifles light as air. Mary’s simple directness 
had put them alltoflight. He could not, with- 
out a sacrifice, and an ignominious one, of his 
manliness, retail to her the petty occurrences 
that had been seized upon by his jealous imagi- 
nation as evidence aguinst her. A word here; 
a look there ; now a whisper, accidentally over- 
heard ; then the unseen pencillings, which he 
chose to guess were treasonable to him; the 
recital would debase him in his own eyes and 
in hers. Yet the impression made by the ag- 
gregate of these was not removed; indeed, it 
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appeared to grow more powerful under the irri- 
tation he experienced at this unforeseen balk in 
his proceedings. But one thing remained to 
him of sufficient importance to be handled with 
effect, and he hastily dragged this forward, 
leaving the rest to follow as they would. 

**Why could you not tell me that you meant 
to go to the city, yesterday ?’’ he demanded, 
more roughly than he was aware of. ‘‘ Why, 
when I inquired if this were your intention, 
did you virtually deny that you had any such 
stepin view? Whychange your hour for start- 
ing, upon learning that I designed taking the 
same train? Why signify this alteration in 
your plans to your accomplice, Miss Victor, 
under the pretence of writing the address of a 
laundress? What was the meaning of your 
secret appointment with your favored swain, 
Mr. Gwynne—an engagement which I heard 
him entreat you not to forget, and which you 
acknowledged was as momentous to yourself zs 
to him? Why did you dread to walk the 
streets unveiled, yesterday, as is your custom, 
unless because of the consciousness that your 
conduct was blamable, and that your compan- 
ions would be objectionable to some person? 
Was that one, myself—your betrothed hus- 
band ?”’ 

And having reached this climax in his exam- 
ination of the prisoner at the bar, he paused 
for a reply with magisterial sternness. 

‘IT am willing to believe that you do not in- 
sult me wantonly,’’ said Mary, rising and 
speaking preudly. ‘‘ But, if you desire an 
answer to any or all of your questions, your 
requisition must be made in a different tone 
and spirit. I deny the right of any one—much 
less a gentleman—to interrogate me in the strain 
you have seen fit to employ. It is unkind and 
rude. I could not respect myself, if I submitted 
to it. Tell me what you wish to know, what 
you believe to have been my sin, and I will 
reply.” 

If Walter’s self-command were in peril before, 
it was wrecked now. 

*‘ An ingenious subterfuge !’’ he said, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, let us make an 
end of clever evasions and double-dealing ! 
They are foreign to my taste, congenial as they 
may be to yours. I have asked plain questions, 
and none that I did not conceive I had a per- 
fect right to put to you—none that you need 
hesitate to answer, if your conscience is clear 
of the knowledge that you have practised de- 
ception upon me, if you are guiltless of premedi- 
tated perfidy.’’ 

“* Premeditated perfidy !’? repeated Mary, 





meeting his accusing eye with a lofty disdain. 
‘* Dare you suspect me of that, Walter Blythe ? 
Do you really mean that you doubt my fidelity 
to you? Do you accuse me of perjury ?’’ 

‘* How can I do otherwise ?’’—and, his evil 
genius urging him on, he added, insanely— 
‘*she who can be false in one respect, will be 
in another. The woman who can connive with 
cthers to deceive her lover, deliberately and 
utterly, even in so trivial a matter as the least 
of the instances I have enumerated, will not 
shrink from sacrificing her plighted troth, if 
the temptation offers.’’ 

‘*There ! you have said enough! If suchis 
your judgment of my character and conduct ; 
such the suspicions you have let outweigh my 
solemn vows of affection and constancy, we are 
better apart. Our union would only insure 
the lifelong misery of both. I thought you 
knew me better, that you would believe me in- 
capable of such sins as those you charge me 
with. I see now that you would never have 
understood me. We have made a great mis- 
take—both of us—one that is best remedied by 
forgetfulness.”’ 

Before he could reply—before he fally di- 
vined her meaning, so misled was he by her 
seeming calmness, her unimpassioned tone 
and tearless eye, she had dropped her betrothal 
ring in his hand and was goue. 

She went straight back to the parlor; replied 
with a smile and pleasant word to Katie’s whis- 
pered exclamation of surprise at her speedy re- 
turn, and Ellie’s scoldings for having absented 
herself solong ; picked up an unfinished wreath 
from the carpet, and, too sick and tremulous 
to stand, sank upon the ottoman in the corner 
while she went on with her task. Bertie 
Gwynne came over to her, directly, with ever- 
green branches and cord ; knelt before her, and 
took up the other end of the garland. He 
worked silently and gravely, a novelty for him, 
but his quick sight detected her changing color, 
and the hard, bright look in her eye; he heard 
her irregular breathing ; felt the shudder that 
shook the wreath as the front door clanged to 
after the retiring visitor, and, as her fingers 
moved among the stiff twigs, he saw that the 
pledge ring was missing. 

Walter, in shutting the door behind him, 
glanced unconsciously in at the lighted parlor 
windows. The shutters were fast, but the 
movable slats of one were turned at such an 
angle that he could see plainly the interior, the 
little crowd of busy workers, and, withdrawn 
some distance from them, Mary, apparently as 
happy as the merriest there, with Bertie 
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Gwynne, as co-laborer, on his knees beside 
her! 


CHAPTER III. 


Littte by little the truth with regard to the 
present relation of the two who were lately be- 
trothed, leaked out, as the lapse of weeks 
found Mr. Blythe still an absentee from the 
house where he had formerly enjoyed such dis- 
tinguished privileges. As to the causes of the 
estrangement, tongues were busy and opinions 
were various. Mary’s mother and sister only 
knew that there had been a quarrel; that 
Walter had made demands which Mary deemed 
unreasonable, and that upon this issue they 
had parted. No one else was informed of even 
that much. Bertie Gwynne may have had 
his conjectures; Ellie Victor assuredly had 
hers, but neither dared approach the subject 
with Mary. If she suffered, she made no moan 
in mortal hearing, asked no help from human 
sympathy. The world saw in her the same 
cheerful readiness to contribute her share 
towards the general entertainment of her ac- 
quaintances; missed no gleeful cadence in her 
laugh or speech. Her friends recognized the 
purifying effect of sorrow only in her increased 
thoughtfulness for others’ weal, her deeper 
pity and tenderness for others’ sorrows. 

Walter Blythe had never been eminent for 
his social qualities, but since the dissolution of 
his engagement, they were in danger of falling 
into total disuse. Too proud to betray his 
hurt by immediate seclusion from the scenes 
that had become irksome to him, he yet gradu- 
ally allowed the claims of business to encroach 
upon the time he had once given to society. 
He worked diligently and successfully in his 
profession, and with added cares and honors 
came graver looks and more rigid lines in fea- 
tures and brow. All respected, some feared, few 
loved the lonely ascetic, who never complained 
of isolation, and had not an intimate friend upon 
the broad earth. 

Some such bitter confession as this, he was 
making to himself upon what was now a dreary 
anniversary with him—Christmas Eve—two 
years after his parting with Mary Fay. The 
early tea of his bachelor boarding-house was 
over, and he had returned to his office; shut 
out the view of the illuminated street; the 
happy, important-looking faces that thronged 
it, with the sounds of merriment and congratu- 
lation that arose, in an inspiriting hum, upon 
the night, and set himself down to work upona 
dry and tedious law-case. What was Christ- 





mas to him, more than any other winter night ? 
Anniversaries and holidays were humbugs, 
frivolities fit for babies only ! 

‘*T have never before anticipated so delight- 
ful a Christmas !’’ 

How well he recollected her cheery accent! 
her look of lively pleasure! how vividly came 
back to him the picture of that girlish figure, 
her attitude of confiding fondness as her head 
drooped against his arm; the very touch of her 
hand upon his—even the fragrance of the tea- 
rose inherhair! What spell was there in this 
season to invoke this apparition—to force him 
to face it while he struggled vainly against the 
tide of memories flowing in upon his soul? 

‘*T wonder if we shall ever behave so ridicu- 
lously again !’’ 

He had not forgotten a word that she said on 
the last happy evening he had ever known, 
How happily she laughed in saying it! how 
frankly and fearlessly she gazed into his eyes! 
Had he behaved ridiculously? Was he not 
rather doing this now in questioning the wis- 
dom of a step so often reviewed—so often pro- 
nounced wise and necessary ! 

**Pooh! it is late in the day to talk of that!” 
His lip curled and his hand moved toward his 
pen. 

‘** After all, clouds and showers have their 
mission no less than sunshine !’’ 

Still that phantom on the hearthstone—still 
that voice of remembered music, plaintive now, 
borne as it was from the never-to-return Long 
Ago! 

‘* Perhaps so !’’ he said, this time aloud and 
desperately, ‘‘and so has the tornado, but its 
mission is death, not mercy !’’ 

His head dropped upon his breast; deeper 
gloom overspread his features. He was looking 
back upon the ruins of his heart’s temple, the 
darkening, and storm, and destruction that had 
overtaken him in life’s fresh morning. 

‘“‘You have no right to say that, Walter! 
You should trust me’’—. 

The sweet, persuasive accents seemed actu- 
ally ringing in his ears. How different would 
have been their relative positions, how altered 
his present surroundings on this evening, if he 
had continued firm in that trust—if she had 
proved worthy of its continuance ! 

He absolutely groaned aloud. The sound 
aroused him to a sense of his own weakness. 

**Fool!” he muttered, angrily. ‘‘ Dreaming, 
droning idiot! no more of this! What folly to 
regret the loss of one whose unworthiness was 
so plainly proved—of whose infidelity there 
remained not the shadow of a doubt !”’ 














WHAT A JEALOUS MAN SAW ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


His hand sought the pen again—now, with a 
resolute grasp. It encountered the smooth, 
satiny surface of an envelope across which the 
pen had fallen—a sealed packet, which had 
been left there during his absence at tea-time. 

‘*How heavy it is! an invitation to some 
Christmas fooleries, I suppose !’’ he said, open- 
ing it. 

There dropped out twe cards, tied together 
with white ribbon, and a third, single and 
larger. ‘‘Mrs. Victor. At Home, Monday, 
January 2d, 8 o’clock P.M.’’? One of the 
be-ribboned bits of pasteboard bore the name 
of ‘‘Eleanor Victor ;’”’ the other, ‘‘ Herbert A. 
Gwynne.”’ 

Walter leaped from his chair in the excess of 
his astonishment. 

‘* Impossible !’’ then he sat gazing at the 
two names in blank incredulity. 

Into this stupor presently crept a faint, but 
delicious sense of relief. Mary could never be 
his, but she was not to marry Bertie Gwynne! 
He had not known until now how he lived in 
perpetual dread of this event, how useless had 
been his attempts to school himself to the con- 
templation of it as a not remote certainty. After 
turning the cards over and over, and re-reading 
the title upon each, for perhaps five minutes, 
he espied a folded paper upon his knee, which 
he had drawn with them from their envelope. 

Mr. Blythe will oblige me by calling here for 


half an hour this evening. I have something 
of interest to communicate to him. 


ELEANOR VICTOR. 
Saturday, Dec. 2Ath. 


At almost any other time he might have 
hesitated to obey this peremptory summons ; 
would assuredly have sneered at its tone of 
quiet authority, wondering ‘if that rattlepate 
fiirt imagined that he had nothing better to do 
than to dance attendance upon her whims !’’ 
Now he looked at his watch, saw that it was 
already eight o’clock, huddled his papers into 
a heap, extinguished the lamp and went forth 
into the brilliant outer scene. Miss Victor was 
at home and alone in a private parlor. She 
received him with a grave cordiality, such as 
he had never observed in her before. 

‘‘It has been a long time since we last met, 
Mr. Blythe,’’ she said, inviting him to a seat. 

He murmured something, not very audibly, 
about ‘‘ the pressure of business.’’ 

‘*A long time,’’ pursued Ellie, reflectively, 
‘*and to both of us have come some changes in 
that period.”’ 

Walter regained his self-possession. 

** Permit me to offer my congratulations upon 
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the very happy change to which you are now 
looking forward; I was ignorant that such an 
event was in prospect until to-night.”’ 

**Thank you!’’ responded the belle, com- 
posedly. ‘*I fancied that you knew nothing 
ofit. It isan attachment of long standing—an 
engagement formed more than two years ago, 
although not publicly acknowledged until with- 
in a few months.” 

‘*Is that really so?’? Walter faced her 
quickly. ‘I thought—I believed—I was led 
to imagine’’— 

‘*That Bertie was attached to Mary Fay ?”’ 
finished Ellie, coolly. ‘*This misapprehension 
was the cause of your separation. Am I right?’ 

“Your informant was, without doubt, ac- 
quainted with the facts of that unhappy affair,” 
returned he, haughtily. ‘‘ You need no con- 
firmation from me, Miss Victor.’ 

“I beg your pardon! If you allude to Mary 
Fay, I can only declare that she has never ut- 
tered a syllable to me with regard to the mat- 
ter. I have been led to the conclusion I have 
stated to you by a variety of circumstances— 
chiefly by my woman’s wit.’? She smiled here 
—the old gleam of irrepressible playfulness. 
‘But if you will give me your attention for 
a few minutes, I have a little Christmas tale to 
relate which may interest you. Twoyears ago— 
early in December, my friend, Mary Fay, made 
application through me to Mr. Gywnne to 
paint her miniature, he having acquired some 
celebrity in that branch of his profession. 
This picture was designed as a surprise-gift to 
you on Christmas-day.’’ 

**Miss Victor !” 

‘Listen until you hear all! No one knew 
of the plan excepting ourselves, her mother 
and sister, and we were all bound to secrecy. 
In order to give Mr. Gwynne frequent sittings 
at his studio, we were continually contriving 
visits tothe city. I always accompanied Mary. 
Our final excursion was upon the twenty-third, 
when we went together to the jeweller’s to 
select the gold frame for the miniature and to 
get a chain woven of her hair which she had 
ordered to accompany it. We knew that you 
were going to the city that day, and were in 
mortal terror of meeting you at this the elev- 
enth hour. I never saw Mary so intent upon 
any other project as upon this. She was so 
joyous—so elate, when we were coming back 
that night—poor child !’’ 

Walter’s face was turned away, but she saw 
his hand steal up to his forehead, as if he 
would have smote it. 

‘Tt so chanced that I learned, a week later, 
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that you dined that day in the restaurant next 
door to our jeweller’s. A friend of mine saw 
you there at the very hour we had chosen for 
our errand. I should never have thought of 
this circumstance again, but for a remark made 
to me yesterday by Kate Martyn. She called 
here on her way home from her mother’s, 
where she had passed the day. She said that 
Mary was not well, and quite out of spirits ; that 
she had said to her sister, more unguardedly 
than she is apt to speak now-a-days, that it 
was a painful anniversary with her; that she 
had once, on this day of the month, made her- 
self very unhappy while prosecuting what she 
thought was a harmless scheme for another’s 
pleasure. And then Kate further opened my 
eyes by asking me if I had never noticed how 
jealous you used to be of Bertie—Mr. Gwynne. 
So, Mr. Blythe, I collected these hints into a 
theory, which was, that Mr. Gwynne and I had 
been innocently the instruments of bringing 
sorrow to the heart of our dearest friend. It 
may seem like a betrayal of confidence on my 
part to tell you all this, but I could not feel 
content to enter upon a new, and—and—what 
I hope will be a happy life, without making an 
effort to repair the mischief. If I have erred 
in judgment, I hope you will appreciate my 
motive.”’ 

Before she had finished this sentence, Walter 
was upon his feet. 

‘*Mrs. Gwynne—Miss Victor, I would say— 
you are an angel, and I am a fool—a besotted, 
miserable wretch! Heaven bless you! Good- 
night!” 

While she was still rubbing the little hand, 
upon which his parting grip had left four red 
streaks, he stood at Mrs. Fay’s door. It was 
opened by a servant, to whom he was a 
stranger. 

‘* Yes—Miss Fay was at home. Would the 
gentleman step into the library, where she was 
sitting ?’’ 

Mary arose with gentle ladylike grace to 
reeeive the visitor. Every vestige of color for- 
sook her face at seeing whoit was. Walter ad- 
vanced, with bowed head and averted eyes. 

“Mary! I am not worthy of your love, but 
ean you forgive me?’’ The prodigal’s prayer 
was not uttered with more profound self-abase- 
ment, more lowly reverence. 

Twelve o’clock rang out in solemn sweetness 
from a neighboring belfry before they parted. 
They ceased speaking to count the strokes, 
then Mary’s uplifted eyes glittered with happy 
tears, and Walter’s were full of moved tender- 
ness in looking down into them. 





**Peace and good-will, once more, darling! 
May it be forever !”’ 

** Amen !’’ she echoed fervently. An instant 
later, smiles chased away the tears. ‘‘ Wait 
here a moment!” and she flitted away. 

Soon returning, she brought a small velvet 
case and laid it in his hand. ‘It has never 
been opened since that terrible night. Will 
you prize it the less because it caused us 
grief ?”’ 

Within was the long delayed Christmas-gift, 
the frame of chased gold surmounting and pro- 
tecting a just and beautiful picture of herself, 
and attached to it was the chain of dark, silky 
hair. 

**T do not deserve it !’? Walter tried to say, 
but there came instead only a great sob, as he 
caught both portrait and original to his heart. 





THE SEASONS OF THE HEART. 
BY FURBUSH FLINT. 


Aun, how the changefal seasons of our lives 
Mock at the beauteous contrasts of the year! 
Chilling with frost the Summer’s joyful prime, 
Or wreathing Winter’s snowy head with flowers. 


I saw a maiden, fair, and lithe, and young, 
With braided bair cf dark and silken gloss, 
Pressing her rosy face against the pane ; 

The snow was falling on the leafless earth 

And whitening all the landscape—and her eyes, 
Beneath the shadow of their half-dropt lids, 
Followed the floating mazes of the storm ; 

And from her lips, with warm and fragrant breath 
There came a carol, merry as a bird’s, 

Born in the summer of her careless heart. 


I saw aman with silver-threaded hair 
Sit down upon a flowery bank of Spring, 
When nature all was musical and sigh— 
“Ah, woe is me! I may not live again 
The days misspent and blighted ; had I died 
While yet the dew was on my morning path, 
It would have been a terrible thing to feel 
That Spring would plant fresh violets on my grave, 
And Summer shadow them with dancing boughs, 
And Autumn scatter there his dying leaves, 
And Winter cover all with pearly frost, 
And I be mouldering motionless and low; 
But I have loved, and learned that love can die— 
Have toiled for wealth, and found it brought not peace— 
Have sought for fame, and known that fame is air; 
And now, the flowery Spring, the Summer’s glow, 
And Autumn, with his many-colored guise, 
Are but one solemn season of decay, 
Merged in the dreary winter of my soul! 





TueErE is no condition so low but may have 
hopes; nor any so high that it is out of the 
reach of fears. 


























BROTHER RICHARD. 


BY GRACB GARDNER. 


(Concluded from page 459.) 


A rew days passed. Meantime Annie exerted 
herself zealously, and one morning she broke 
into the cottage rather earlier and more ab- 
ruptly than usual. They were at breakfast. 
She could not help noticing the table. The 
fare was frugal, but there was something in 
the arrangement, the snowy cloth, the antique 
china, the old-fashioned silver given to Marga- 
ret by her grandmother, that gave Annie a 
strange desire to accept their cordial invitation 
to join them, although she had already break- 
fasted. She thought she had never tasted 
chocolate so good as that in the small, ancient 
cup. Perhaps it was because she had so much 
happiness to impart that made her think so. 
She could not long withhold this good news. 

**T hope I shall be able to take lessons in 
painting, after all, dear Miss Rivers. The 
Academy Committee have a lady in view to 
whom they will offer the vacant situation this 
afternoon, and besides, there is a class of eight 
girls besides myself who wish to take lessons. 
Do you believe she will be willing to accept? 
Dear Miss Rivers, it is yourself !’’ 

A beautiful color stole into Margaret’s cheek, 
pale from too great confinement and want of 
exercise. She leaned over and kissed Annie’s 
fair, round cheek, which glowed with pleasure, 
for it was Margaret’s first kiss. Margaret with 
wealth and position, had not lost a certain 
charm of manner which both impressed and 
flattered, and when she condescended to exert 
herself it was not possible to help being pleased. 

‘*It is to you, then, my dear Miss Leigh, we 
are indebted for this good fortune. I need 
hardly tell you that I will accept the situation 
and the class gladly.’”’ Margaret’s words of 
thanks were few, but they were given in a 
manner that made Annie’s heart throb with 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Rivers did not comprehend at first. 
‘Yes, Margaret always liked painting. Is 
Signor Manzinni to give her more lessons? 
And your easel, where is it? I have not seen 
it of late.” 

The committee came in during the day, and 
an offer was formally made and accepted. It 
was a generous one, and was owing to Mr. Leigh, 
who was known to be a judge of the art, and 
who had spoken of her pictures in high terms. 





And Margaret felt no fear of having undertaken 
what she could not perform; for she knew if 
she possessed any one talent, it was that for 
painting, and that talent had been assiduously 
cultivated. 

No more sewing now for Margaret Rivers, 
after that in hand was finished—no more debts, 
no more suffering for food; her care and anxi- 
ety in a great measure were over, their heavy 
pressure on heart and brain removed, and she 
gradually became her old self—more genial, 
less haughty and reserved. 

In the Academy, she gave great satisfaction 
to her employers, and her pupils loved her 
dearly. Annie, she was pleased to find, evinced 
great natural taste, and she took infinite pains 
with her, as the only way she could as yet 
show her gratitude. 

There was to be a large party in the village. 
Anuie was invited. It was the first large party 
to which she had received an invitation, and 
she was full of pleasant excitement in the an- 
ticipation. She was describing to Margaret her 
dress for the occasion— 

‘Oh, it is so lovely, Margaret (she had some 
time since dropped the formal Miss Rivers) ! 
and it is becoming, too. It was made in the 
city, and came last night. There is only one 
thing I want to make my toilet complete, and 
that, it is impossible to procure here. If I only 
had some lace like that of Cousin Nell’s; it is 
almost priceless, and is the one object of my 
ambition ; and yet you would think it needed 
washing, sadly, Margaret.’’ 

Margaret smiled. She had seen more of such 
lace than Annie thought. She felt glad that 
she could now in some slight measure return 
Annie’s kindness and generosity. She went to 
a trunk and from an inner tray took out some 
rare old lace. 

‘‘Dear Annie, you will give me pleasure by 
accepting this. I wore it once only—at the 
Queen’s drawing-room—and shall have no fur- 
ther use for it.’’ 

‘‘ The Queen’s drawing-room !’’ Annie look- 
ed up bewildered, then down at the elegant 
lace, but all other thoughts were absorbed in 
the pleasure of contemplating it. She started 
up, with eyes sparkling with delight. 

‘‘ Oh, dear Margaret! can you mean it? But 
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I must not take it. Papa would not be willing, 
it would be such a costly present. It is far 
richer and more beautiful than Cousin Nell’s.”’ 

** Annie, dear, I am glad to have had it, since 
you like it. You must take it. I did not re- 
fuse your generous present, that which came to 
us in our moment of greatest need,”’ she said, 
with meaning. 

Annie colored, but was too delicate to take 
further notice of her words. 

**T want to take it so much; it is so beau- 
tiful. I will ask papa if I may. What will 
Nell say when she sees it? She is coming 
soon.’’ As gay and pleasure loving as she 
was unselfish, Annie danced round the room. 
**T shall teaze papa so hard to let me keep 
it. Thank you, thank you, dear, dearest Mar- 
garet. Good-by.” And the gay, good girl ran 
home with her treasure, having first won a 
promise from Margaret to come in before she 
went to the party. ‘‘To come right inio the 
library without ringing—she would be there.”’ 

Annie could not be quite so sure of being 
alone in the library. Her brother Richard had 
come home during the day, and that room was 
his favorite place. So that when she came 
down full dressed to await Margaret’s coming, 
he was there, and though she did not want him, 
but to have Margaret all to herself, it was not 
the easiest thing to tell a dark, stately six-footer 
that he had better run away ! 

Annie was in the midst of an earnest disser- 
tation to him on the merits of her laces—a 
costly present from Miss Rivers, but which 
papa had finally consented she might keep. 
Did he know that it had been worn at the 
Queen’s drawing-room? Miss Rivers wore it 
herself! She meant to ask her all about it; 
she forgot to in her delight at receiving the 
lace.’? And he sat there amused, and looking 
much as he might look if she were speaking 
in an unknown tongue. A shadow darkened 
the bay-window that led into the room, and 
then appeared a slender, dark-robed figure. 
Labor and anxiety had taken away much of the 
life and coloring from the beautiful face, though 
now gradually returning; the heavy, wavy hair 
was put plainly back, and altogether she was 
a strong contrast to the bright, saucy-looking 
fairy, dressed in airy, fleecy robes, and decked 
with flowers. 

**Oh, Margaret, I am so glad you have come ! 
Come into the parlor’’—putting her arm round 
her and drawing her towards the door. ‘‘ Oh, 
I forgot! My brother Richard—Miss Rivers.”’ 

Margaret had heard the name often from 
Annie, and as that of a stranger, but with that 





glance of the deep gray eyes, a vision and a 
memory of the past came to her. 

It was of herself—a gay, giddy, laughter- 
loving, somewhat coquettish girl, who, one 
summer, while visiting an aunt in the country, 
was one morning carrying a bowl of broth across 
the pasture to a poor old sick woman, an object 
of village charity. She was startled by the ab- 
rupt appearance of a youth who was boarding 
in the village during his college vacation, and 
who had shown unmistakable symptoms of an 
affection of the heart with regard to her. His 
appearance this morning was not prepossessing. 
He held fishing tackle in one hand, a basket 
of fish in the other; his collar and neck-tie 
were awry; his trowsers tucked into cowhide 
boots. Notwithstanding, in despair of finding 
another opportunity, he dropped fishing tackle 
and fish, sprang towards her, coloring up to the 
roots of his hair as he did so, grasped her hand, 
much to the peril of Goody Hill’s soup, and 
dropping on his knees poured out some unin- 
telligible rhapsodies. 

For a moment she stood silent and con- 
founded. But asecond glance at the tucked- 
up pants, the upset basket of fish which were 
squirming in the dirt, the flushed face with 
great drops of perspiration on the sun-browned 
forehead; the small stream of Goody Hill’s 
broth slowly trickling down her clean summer 
dress, and the ludicrousness of the scene was 
too much. 

**Could you wait a moment till I set down 
this broth ?” she asked, struggling still with 
her laughter. Sheset down the dish carefully, 
then came back. ‘‘ Now, can I do anything 
for you, Mr. Leigh !’’ 

The poor fellow, still in the position she had 
left him, with less enthusiasm, murmured some 
extravagant expressions of affection, and con- 
cluded by asking her to give him her hand and 
heart. 

‘*No,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ but she would give 
him some of Goody Hill’s broth—maybe that 
would make him feel better.”” And then the 
silvery laughter, no longer in her power to 
repress, pealed forth. 

He started, looked up one instant into the 
dark eyes, sparkling with mirth and mischief, 
with an expression which Margaret remembered 
to this day, and which was the only proof of 
identity with this Richard Leigh, and then 
rising abruptly, carefully lifted the dish of 
broth and politely handed it to her, saying, 
courteously and coolly— 

“Pray excuse my mistake, and also my 
detaining you.” And then he turned away 
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coolly, picked up the fish and fishing gear, and 
walked off. 

She remembered that she had felt intensely 
piqued, and wondered what he meant by “his 
mistake.’? And she had looked for him after 
that both in her walks and at church, but had 
never seen him since till now. 

Margaret remembered all this while Annie 
was leading her to the parlor, and busily talk- 
ing; but her thoughts were absent during her 
stay. 

Richard Leigh and Margaret Rivers often met. 
It was impossible to be otherwise. Mr. Leigh 
was only courteous at first, but as time passed 
on he became as kind as a brother. If Marga- 
ret couid have forgotten that first glance she 
would havesupposed that he recollected neither 
her nor the past. 

Mr. Leigh was genial, rich, handsome, dis- 
tingué, and was of course a great favorite in 
society. No company was thought complete 
without him. He was so good, so kind, so 
merry and sensible, every one felt the influence 
of his presence. He was in time almost as 
much at home at the cottage as Annie herself, 
and was always warmly welcomed by Mrs. 
Rivers, who now, with restored health, had 
recovered all her energies, weakened by sor- 
row and illness. Margaret, less demonstrative, 
was not uncordial. 

** Annie looks upon you as a sister. You 
must let me be as a brother to you,’’ he had 
said one day, when she had attempted to de- 
eline his offer of assistance in some matter 
which would take her to the city. 

Margaret, who seldom blushed, did so now, 
then slowly paled. The word “ brother’’ some- 
how struck her unpleasantly. She did not ask 
herself why. 

He often saw her engaged in domestic duties. 
‘Miss Rivers, I am quite positive that you 
have not rolled that upper crust large enough 
to cover the plate ; follow my advice, make it 
larger ; it will save your taking it off,’’ he re- 
marked, when Margaret had supposed him ab- 
sorbed with some specimens of minerals which 
he was showing her mother. 

She met his laughing eyes, and with mock 
seriousness turned to Mrs. Rivers :— 

‘*Mamma, will you please require that gen- 
tleman’s attention ?’’ 

Nellie Leslie and her step-sister, Florence 
Bell, had arrived on a visit to the Leighs. The 
former was lovely and artless; the latter, with 
much style, wit, and beauty, could hardly be 
called agreeable. She had taken a prejudice 
to Margaret from the first, perhaps because of 





her beauty, and the estimation in which she 
was evidently held by the whole family; per- 
haps Richard Leigh had something to do with 
the matter, for Florence Bell had long since 
appropriated him for herself, and she was not 
one likely to look with favor upon a beautiful 
girl, associated so intimately with his family; 
and when she learned that she was only a 
teacher, she treated her with a reserve and 
haughtiness that made Annie very indignant. 
But Margaret had reigned queen too long in 
the world of fashion to be at all discomposed or 
rebuffed by one like Florence Bell, and her 
indifference and self-possession but irritated 
Miss Bell the more. 

‘*How queer that you should treat as an 
equal a teacher of painting, and your some time 
seamstress !’’ she said, one evening, at a party 
at Mr. Leigh’s, to Annie. ‘‘Is it the fashion 
in this village? Mamma’s seamstress, I ima- 
gine, would open her eyes wider than ever yet 
if even invited into the drawing-room. Do 
you think it just the thing to make so much of 
a person in so inferior a position, Mr. Leigh ?’’ 

She looked up at him smilingly, and as if 
expecting an assent to her question, for one so 
courteous and gallant would not of course dis- 
agree with her. 

The indignant blood surged in waves to An- 
nie’scheeks, but before she could speak Richard 
Leigh, with his most courteous manner, an- 
swered with a smile; but nevertheless there 
was something in his tone that jarred a little 
on Miss Bell’s ear. 

‘Miss Rivers is a lady by birth and educa- 
tion. I feel glad that my sister is able toclaim 
her for a friend, for she has had advantages of 
position and society that but few American 
ladies can boast of, both at home and abroad, 
and her conversational tact and manners I 
should be glad that Annie should imitate.” 

‘Was sewing or painting Miss Rivers’ pro- 
fession while abroad ?’’ Miss Bell asked, with 
an innocent look, but with irony in her tones. 

Mr. Leigh answered with a smile. “I am 
sadly afraid nothing so useful. J am not post- 
tive what she professed, but she was esteemed 
by others a belle and an heiress, and was ad- 
mired and courted accordingly. Shall we dance 
this quadrille, Miss Bell?” 

And the young lady was led off, feeling that 
she both feared and hated this ex-belle and 
heiress, and present teacher. 

Margaret, during this conversation, had, in 
the changes of the cotillion, passed near enough 
to learn the drift of their remarks. 

Yes, Mr. Leigh had defended her as 4 matter 
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of duty; but he had plainly felt no indigna- 
tion at the young lady’s unkind remarks, else 
would he have so promptly and eagerly engaged 
her for the dance, and appear so devoted? And 
with a feeling of jealousy for which she did not 
account, she watched them laughing and talk- 
ing gayly. 

In the next quadrille, Florence Bell was her 
vis-a-vis, Mr. Leigh being her own partner. 
Miss Bell dared not be impertinent to Mr. 
Leigh’s partner, but, had she ventured, she 
would have found it impossible. Margaret, so 
cool, so stately, and beautiful, with an air which 
told that she was familiar with scenes like 
these, would have been impervious to any in- 
sults of Miss Bell’s ; and so the latter began to 
realize, and though she disliked her none the 
less, it impressed her. After this, though she 
would gladly have kept aloof, and had others 
to do so, it chanced that Margaret was often the 
centre of some group she particularly wished 
to join; for since Margaret had laid aside her 
reserve she had become quite popular, and of 
late had become as much noticed as she had 
formerly been neglected; and so Miss Bell 
chose to come in contact with her rather than 
stay out of the charmed circle. It was about 
this time that Miss Bell’s and Richard Leigh’s 
names began to be associated, and people con- 
fidently predicted a match. 


The second day after the party Richard Leigh 
came to the cottage to invite Margaret to a pic- 
nic in the afternoon. She was at work in the 
garden. 

** We have roses at home, quantities of them, 
but none of them seem to me so beautiful as 
those of yours. How do you account for it !’’ 


Margaret laughed. ‘‘ Because there are none 
prettier to compare them with, or to distract 
your attention from their particular merits, I 
presume.” 

**T am fond of roses, Miss Rivers. 
that hint is sufficient !’’ 

‘So was the rich man in the Scriptures of 
the poor man’s one ewe lamb.”’ 


‘* Theoretically and practically a niggard, 
Mrs. Rivers,”’ as the gentle mother, attracted 
by their voices, appeared at the window. ‘This 
young lady, who, I am sorry to say, is your 
daughter, refuses me just one of these roses, 
which at the longest will wither by to-morrow. 
Please command her, as a punishment for her 
niggardliness, not only to gather the very pret- 
tiest, but also to place it with her own fingers 
in my button-hole, which command, if she 
keeps the fifth commandment, she will do im- 


I suppose 





mediately,’’ and he turned his laugling eyes 
on Margaret. 

Mrs. Rivers smiied. ‘*I am sure Margaret 
will only be too happy to do so trifling a thing 
as give you pleasure.” 

** You hear, Miss Rivers ?” 

** But, mamma, we have only these, and Mr. 
Leigh has so many at home. He is only laugh- 
ing at our meagre roses.’’ 

‘*Why, my daughter, I am astonished !” 

** And so am I, Miss Rivers ; never was more 
astonished in my life—to have such a modest 
request refused.’’ 

** And so am I, also, perfectly astonished at 
your covetousness! But since mamma wishes 
it, you may have just one. Which will you 
have?’’ 

‘Let me see—that one nearest the window. 
There, now place it in my button-hole; that 
will do nicely. Mrs. Rivers, I thank you with 
all my heart. Miss Rivers, always obey your 
mother. Good morning.” 4 

Thus it was given and accepted, but a pretty 
war of words followed, till Mr. Leigh reached 
the gate; then pointing triumphantly to the 
rose he had succeeded in getting, he bowed 
low and walked off. 

The day was warm and pleasant, and the 
picnic took place in some grand old woods 
about a mile from Mr. Leigh’s. About twenty 
young people were present. First, they had 
music and dancing; then they rested and had 
refreshments. Afterwards the youthful party 
separated into couples and strolled through 
the numerous shady and romantic paths. When 
at the time fixed upon for their return, they 
reassembled, it was found that two were miss- 
ing—Florerice Bell and Richard Leigh. They 
waited fifteen minutes, half an hour, three- 
quarters, and still they had not come. 

‘*Time must be passing more quickly with 
our friends than with us here waiting,’’ said 
one young gentleman, and he proposed to go 
in search of them. But just then they ap- 
peared—Richard, gay, langhitg, careless as 
usual—Florence, looking flushed, triumphant, 
happy. Significant glances were exchanged 
among the young people, and low whispers. 
Two or three openly rallied them upon their long 
delay, to which Richard answered lightly and 
gayly. 

(‘@h, Margaret, do you believe what they 
say’? that Richard and Florence are engaged ? 
I don’t see how he can like her; J never shall, 
I know. Isn’t it too bad ?” 

Margaret made some answer, she hardly knew 
what, but meanwhile she grew paler and paler. 
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She said to herself that it was the heat-—fatigue, 
but in her innermost soul she knew better. 
She had always said to herself frankly that she 
liked Richard Leigh, that no one could know 
his kind heart and noble qualities, and not re- 
gard him with the highest esteem; but then 
and there she first realized how far liking had 
gone, into what deeper feeling it had merged ; 
and with this came the knowledge that the 
heart she had once scorned was now irrevocably 
another’s, and that her own had been given 
uusought. How had it happened that she had 
been so foolish, so weak? He had been kind 
and brotherly to her, as to others, that was all. 
She could not remember a word or action that 
even savored of sentiment. How had it hap- 
pened’? Poor Margaret! poor, though the 
centre of the laughing group, talking gayly 
as the gayest, and though the proud heart 
throbbed rebelliously, defiantly. ' 

Richard Leigh came to her. ‘You look 
pale and tired. Have you enjoyed the after- 
noon ?’’ and he looked kindly down into her 
face, and drew her arm into his. 

Margaret’s eye flashed up at him. How 
dared he say she looked pale and tired! Was 
there anybody there who felt so little pale or 
tired, or who had enjoyed the afternoon so 
rauch? Andso she told him, adding—naughty 
Margaret—that it was the most delightful pic- 
nic she ever attended or ever expected to 
attend. Ah, be careful Margaret! do not 
everdo, for Richard Leigh half smiles at your 
half-indignant earnestness ! 

Uuconsciously there was a change in Marga- 
ret's manner to Mr. Leigh after this, although 
she heard nothing more of an engagement 
between Miss Bell and himself. He was as 
kind as ever—kinderif possible. He perceived 
this change, and wondered at it; but as it con- 
tinued in spite of his efforts, he came to the 
cottage less frequently, and Margaret rejoiced, 
for oh, it was very hard, this constant guard 
over look and voice ! 

Annie Leigh every day expected either 
Florence or her brother to disclose their engage- 
ment, but not doing so, she took her brother to 
task one evening after all had retired. 

‘* Brother Richard,’’ she began, leaning over 
him, ‘‘I think it is real unkind of you to keep 
such a secret from your little sister.’’ 

He stared. ‘‘Secret, puss! What secret ?”’ 

**Oh! you need not seem so ignorant! my 
eyes were opened at the picnic, and so were 
Margaret’s too; and though I don’t want Flor- 
ence Bell for a sister, still, if it is to be, I wili 
try and make the best of it.’’ 





He looked both enlightened and amused. 
‘* And so you and Miss Rivers have got it into 
your pretty heads that Miss Bell and your 
humble servant are to be yoked for life ? Much 
obliged, little sister.”’ 

‘*Well, brother Richard, to do Margaret 
justice, I believe I was the first to speak of it ; 
but I know she thought so too, as well as all 
the others at the picnic.” 

‘* And so you wouldn’t like Miss Bell for a 
sister,’ he said, slowly and meditatively. 
‘* Well, my little sister, I should not like to 
give you a sister you did not like, for her sake, 
so perhaps I had better not think of marrying 
Miss Bell, beautiful as she undoubtedly is. Is 
there anybody you would like? I shall be glad 
to please you in this matter, if possible.’’ 

**Oh, there’s only one person | want you to 
have—Margaret.’’ 

‘** Margaret,’ I suppose you mean Miss 
Rivers. Well, I have no objection; but per- 
haps she has. However, I can ask her, to 
please you,’’ he answered, with a gay laugh. 

Annie sprang up. ‘Oh, Richard, will you? 
I will love you better than ever I did in my 
life, if you will, and if Margaret will have you, 
I shall be so glad I shall eat her up.” 

‘*No, little sister, let me suggest that you 
had better not eat my wife up—I should have 
decided objections. Well, to please you, I'll 
think over the matter next winter when I have 
leisure, and let you know.’’ 

‘There, Richard, I knew all the time you 
were laughing at me! I can’t bear you! No! 
I don’t want you to kiss me and make up! I 
do believe, after all, Florence is to be my 
sister.’’ 

Margaret Rivers sat at a window in the cot- 
tage, thinking over that scene far in the past, 
and half unconsciously, herfingers working out 
her thoughts, rapidly traced it on the paper 
Presently she became absorbed with her work. 
A few more rapid strokes and the scene was 
vividly before her. She gazed fixedly at the 
sketch. 

‘* Yes, it is like—very like,’’ she murmured. 
‘* Can he be the same person? After all, he 
ought to forgive me. It was not in human 
nature to help laughing! But he never has 
forgiven—he never will !’’ 

** And who is thus hard-hearted ?”’ interrupted 
a voice, and the handsome head of Richard 
Leigh bent over her shoulder, his laughing 
eyes fixed upon the paper. 

Margaret started up with an exclamation of 
dismay, and hastily endeavored to cover the’ 
sketch with her hand, 
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** Nay, nay, Miss Rivers—it is very correct. 
I recognized it immediately. Allow me to see 
it nearer.”’ 

Poor Margaret was the picture of distress. 
**Oh, Mr. Leigh, what will you think? How 
can | explain ?’’ 

‘*My dear Miss Rivers, why this distress? 
It is kind of you to remember the past; I 
thought you had forgotten. How very like! 
I was something of a spooney in those days, 
eh, Miss Rivers? Help laughing! of course 
you couldn’t and shouldn’t! So I tried the 
tragic, did I?—like this!’’ dropping on his 
knees and seizing her hand in imitation of the 
picture. ‘‘ Now what did I say? Something 
like this? ‘Transcendent angel of my heart 
and dreams! Oh rapturous hour when first I 
beheld thy seraphic form, and heard thy sylph- 
like voice! take, oh take me—heart, soul, 
tucked-up trowsers, cowbide boots and all, unto 
your heart of hearts; and in return, give me 
your peerless, your enchanting, your bewilder- 
ing self, and all your deepest, truest soul’s af- 
fections! Oh, say yes, my angel, and then I ’ll 
pick up my fish and go home.’”’ 

Margaret looked displeased, and drew her- 
self up haughtily. His manner changed. His 
half-mocking tone ceased, and he said in a 
deep voice, agitated in spite of his efforts :— 

“It should have been like this. Margaret, 
stay, we will have no rhapsodies now, but plain 
truth. I love you, Margaret, and have always, 
since I, a rough informed boy first met you, 
with all the capacity God gave me for loving. 
Nay, Margaret, lay aside that dignity. I am 
not trifling now. It is a serious matter to me; 
serious, for it affects the happiness of my future 
life. I love you, Margaret—do I need to say 
it again? Can you not feel that I speak the 
truth—do you love me, and will you marry 
me? Margaret, give me something better than 
Goody Hill’s broth this time,’’ he whispered. 

Margaret, blushing and deeply agitated, for 
she felt this was no trifling now, turned towards 
him, but at his last words a half smile played 
round her beautiful mouth, and she said a lit- 
tle saucily as she drew a little nearer to him 
and put her hand within his: ‘“ But you know, 
Richard, you love broth, Annie says—” 

** All a fabrication, Margaret dearest,” he in- 
terrupted, drawing her tenderly to him. ‘I 
have never tasted any since that time. Now, 
Margaret, don’t tease a poor fellow—tell me 
that you love me—no words, only silence— 
well, I shall take it all for granted, then, Mar- 
garet, my queen, my wife.” 
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THE FUTURE. 


Who is there but fancies they would like to 
take a look into the future? And we think 
most people look forward to it as a happier 
time than the present. The man just starting 
in business sees it as the time when he should 
reap the reward of present labor; the school- 
boy, when he shall throw away his troublesome 
books, and go out into the world, and be his 
own master. And all through life the future 
is like the ignis fatuus, continually before us, 
spurring us on, and helping us through present 
difficulties by the reward which it promises by- 
and-by. The gambler who has lost thousands 
still goes on playing and losing, but looks for- 
ward to the future when fortune will favor him, 
and he will regain all he has lost, and then 
leave off playing; but the future finds him 
where the past left him; and although, per- 
haps as he anticipated, he has gained more 
than he ever had before, still he must play a 
little longer. The speculator who has thrown 
all his money into some great but hazardous 
affair, expects in the future to be the possessor 
of immense wealth, which he finds to his cost 
was real only in his imagination. The young 
man just studying for a profession thinks, when 
he has mastered what appear to him now to be 
insurmountable difficulties, in the future he 
will benefit mankind, and be courted by the 
great; that then Fame will bring iaurels and 
place on his brow, and fickle Fortune will come 
and cast riches into his lap. But the future to 
us all is clouded in dark obscurity ; and very 
wisely so, for troubles in perspective are often 
much worse than troubles in reality ; and those 
are the happiest who make such a use of the 
present that they will have nothing to regret 
in the future. 

“Trust no future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 


Act—act in the living preseat! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead!” 


THE BROKEN LYRE. 
BY SARA. 


Att shattered, low beneath her feet, 
The cherished lyre’s thrown ; 

The grief-wind o’er her soul hath swept, 
And all the music 's flown. 

She ’s learned, alas, the bitter truth 
That all that’s fair must fade! 

Although the morn is beauty bright, 
Still evening brings the shade; 

No path through life where press our feet 
Amid the roses fair, 

But, ali concealed within the green, 
Some briers, too, are there. 











META.—A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY 58. 


Ir was Christmas Eve. The air was full of 
chill winter winds, and snow threatened, though 
it did not actually fall. I had come in from 
my day’s business, and was dreaming before 
my bright open grate fire. Dreaming of my 
youth, long past, of my scheme long abandoned, 
of my lonely life, which I had hoped to fill with 
loving hearts and ties. Dreaming as only a 
bachelor can, on an idle Christmas eve. 

With my eyes fixed upon the vividly glowing 
grate, I saw far away in the past vista of years, 
two lads, cousins, who were brothers in love, 
sympathy, and pursuits; entering upon life’s 
race, hand-in-hand, spurring rapidly through 
college, and leaving the Alma Mater, boys still 
in heart and hope, to spring into man’s life and 
suffering by one agony of hope and terror. I 
saw them stand face to face, white with the 
discovery, each of the other’s love. I saw her, 
Ellen Lee, with her fair, pure face, her soft, 
holy eyes, her gentle, womanly manner—saw 
her as plainly as when with one bitter wrench 
I tore my love from its sweet resting-place 
upon her heart, and turned my face away from 
my hope and rivalry to enter upon a new path 
alone. I knew of their marriage, I heard of 
their happiness, and sometimes even yet wrote 
and received answers from my cousin; but the 
loving brotherhood, the dream of a higher tie 
of love, these were sundered and shattered 
long, long before the Christmas eve when I sat 
dreaming before my coat fire. I had amassed 
wealth by untiring industry and perseveranee, 
I had taken into my home, and under my care, 
the orphan son of my only sister; but I was, at 
forty-nine, a bachelor still, with no blithe 
voices to open my purse or heart, no warm 
kisses to touch my faded cheek, no loving 
caress to win me from memory’s dream to the 
present reality of Christmas eve. 

‘* A little girl, who wants to see yourself.’’ 

Margaret’s harsh voice to recall my thought, 
her broad Irish face in the parlor doorway ; 
these were my reminders of the present after 
an hour of regretful musing. 

** Let her come in.’’ 

She came to my side with an earnest purpose 
in her full, dark eyes that annihilated all ti- 
midity and bashfulness. It took her but a 
moment to cross the broad parlor, but I see 
her now as she came toward me, her eyes fixed 
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on my face, her whole manner full of her er- 
rand. She was small, very small, thin and 
pale, with a face Nature had meant to be bean- 
tiful and childlike, trouble had altered to pre- 
mature thoughtfulness and womanly purpose. 
With thin, pinched features, pale .cheeks, 
even pale lips, her broad, white forehead, and 
large, dark eyes bore earnestness and resolve 
beyond her years, printed there by some pi- 
tiless hand of poverty or care. On that bitter 
night she wore a thin calico dress, a small 
faded shawl, a sun-bonnet of gingham, and old 
shoes bursting out where the upper leather 
joined the soles. She came up close to my 
chair, and put her hand on the arm—such a 
wee hand, so scarred with scratches and bruises, 
so red and chapped with exposure, that my 
heart ached strangely as I looked at it. 

‘* Well, my child,” I said, kindly, I hope, 
**you wanted to see me.”’ 

‘Yes, sir; we live, mother, baby and I, at 27 
Ruggles Avenue.”’ 

Ruggles Avenue, be it known, is a small 
court filled with the poorest kind of tenement 
houses, and by a recent failure I had had as- 
signed to me as part payment of a large debt 
the ownership of Ruggles Avenue. I had ap- 
pointed an agent to look after the property 
while I owned it, and to sell it as speedily as 
possible, and so shifting the responsibility, I 
had actually forgotten the existence of such a 
spot as Ruggles Avenue. 

‘* Well?’ I said, looking down on that ear- 
nest little face raised to mine. ‘ 

‘*We can’t pay the rent, sir,” and the 
face then was hidden, as the whole frame 
drooped under the weight of this confession. 
Long, black eyelashes swept down on the pale 
cheek, as the white lids veiled the earnest eyes, 

‘* But, my child, Mr. Jones settles all this.’’ 

‘* He can’t wait any longer.’’ 

‘Oh, he can’t !’’ . 

‘*No, sir, but Mrs. Davis, whe lives next 
door, said somebody told her he didn’t own the 
place since old Mr. Paul sold out, and she ad- 
vised me to come to you and see if you can 
wait—it won't be very long, sir, only till mother 
gets about again, and baby gets to walking.”’ 

Some magnetism there was in those soft, 
earnest eyes, in the thrill of that sweet, ma- 
sical voice, that was moving my torpid old heart 
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iuto a new and pleasant warmth and interest. 
So I drew up a large softly cushioned chair, 
and lifted the little girl into it before I spoke 
again, my eyes moistening as I saw how the 
ple cheeks burned, and the little frozen feet 
and fingers curled and stretched in the genial 
blaze. 

** So, mother is sick ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir. She has been in bed for four 
months, but she can sew a little, and she thinks 
she is getting stronger now. Then I can help 
more again when baby can walk.’’ 

** Baby is your brother ?”’ 

** No, sir, baby’s a girl, sister Alice’s little 
girl. Sister Alice died last summer, and that’s 
why we can’t pay the rent.” 

‘*How? Tell me all about it !’’ 

‘Mother used to be a teacher in the public 
school, and after father died, when I was a 
baby, she went to teach again until Alice was 
old enough to go. Then mother stopped be- 
cause talking made her cough, and gave hera 
pain in her side. Alice got married, two years 
ago, in the summer holidays, and went away 
to Buffalo to live because brother Will was on 
a railroad there. Last summer she came back 
(mother was teaching again then) and wanted 
to go into the school again. Brother Will was 
killed last spring on the railroad, and Alice 
only stayed a few weeks at home before she 
died of a fever. Mother said she fretted her- 
self into it. So we took the baby, Allie, until 
mother was sick too, and then everything went 
wrong. We sold our clothes and other little 
things, Alice’s breast-pin, and mother’s, but—’’ 
and here the brave, steady eyes fell again, and 
the lips quivered—‘‘ it took it all for medicine, 
nnd bread, and baby’s milk, and we owe you 
four months’ rent, sixteen dollars.’’ 

if it had been sixteen thousand, she could 
not have named the sum with more reverence 
and terror. 

** And how will you pay me if I wait ?”’ 

“Mother is getting able te sew now, and as 
soon as Allie can walk I can go to work again.”’ 

** What work can you do?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Davis works in a button factory, and 
se says she can get me the little girls’ work, 
sewing the buttons on cards. I can earn a 
dollar and a half a week at that. Indeed we 
will pay you, sir.’’ 

She left her seat as she spoke to come again 
and rest the little hand on the arm of my 
chair. 

‘* Suppose I go talk it over with mother. 
You and I will-have a cup of tea, and then go 
and see about the matter.’’ 





She read faces quickly, this grgye little 
child, for after one long, earnest gaze into mine, 
she bent her face to press her lips on my hand. 
I drew the frail form into my arms, and with 
the caressing touch, all her forced calmness, 
her overtasked quiet gave way. Large tears 
rolled down her poer, thin cheeks, and she 
sobbed till the little figure shook from head to 
foot with the hysterical throes. I did not 
check her. My smattering of medical know- 
ledge, my instinct told me it was better to let 
the passionate burst have its way. But I 
bowed in spirit before the wonderful self-con- 
trol that could keep such a disposition in grave 
subjection so long during such a trying inter- 
view. Had she come whining and crying, I 
might have released her from her debt and for- 
gotten her by the next day. Now, I was in- 
wardly vowing to shield her from some of the 
early trials that had matured her, and braced 
her young heart so early to meet life’s rude 
storms. 

By the time my tea-bell rang she had sobbed 
herself into quiet again, and was standing pen- 
itent and abashed before me. Edgar, my 
nephew, had not come in, so I put her in his 
chair, and ordered Margaret to pack a basket 
of dainty food, wine and jellies, in her hearing. 

‘*For mother,’ I said, answering the ques- 
tioning eyes, and stimulating her appetite. 

** How did you know ?” she asked. 

‘**] knew your own supper would taste nicer 
if she was to have something too.” 

‘*But—” she hesitated with the instinctive 
delicacy of a sensitive nature, dreading to 
wound. 

‘* But what ?”? 

**Is it not begging? Mother would not like 
me to beg.”’ 

**No, it is a Christmas gift. I have no little 
folks to give Christmas presents, so you must 
let me give you one. You may eat it all your- 
self, if you wish.”’ 

What a gleeful laugh greeted this preposter- 
ous speech. She was a child after all, with all 
her grave ways covering the child nature. 

‘* Come, tea is cooling, and mother waiting, 
so put off your bonnet and shawl and sit here.’’ 

Mrs. Rose, my housekeeper, rustled her 
black silk with an indignant gesture as she 
shook herself into her seat opposite to mine, 
but she did not say one word. I was master 
in my own house, and she knew it, so she 
swaHowed her wrath at the insult of being 
forced to sit down with a beggar, and revenged 
herself by offering the child the weakest possi- 
ble tea. I gravely emptied it into the slop 
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basin and handed the cup back, thereby crush- 
ing out the hinted rebellion and asserting my 
authority. I was jubilant as a school-boy over 
my little protegée, and determined to have her 
comfortably provided at the well-spread table. 
Quiet now, and grave again, she was neither 
shy nor awkward. She had evidently been 
accustomed to sit well, eat with due attention 
to table proprieties, and bear herself like a 
lady. And as I watched her, I could trace 
this refinement in her small hands, her deli- 
cately cut features, the shining gloss of her 
short, curling hair, and the graceful attitudes 
of her frail little figure. 

‘Do you know,” I said to her, * that in all 
our long talk you have not told me your 
name ?”’ 

** Meta Burgiss, sir. 
Alice’s name is Smith. 

‘* What was your father’s business ?’’ 

‘“*He was an engraver, sir, and stooping 
killed him, mother said; he died in consump- 
tion nearly fifteen years ago.”’ 

** Fifteen years !’’ I cried, for I had set down 
twelve as the very outside limit of my visitor’s 
age. 

** Yes, sir, when I was six months old.”’ 

“Whew! Oh, here youare! Why, where 
did this manikin come from !’’ 

And enter Edgar Hart, my nephew, aged 
eighteen. Margaret had a cup, saucer, and 
plate on the table before he could sit down, for 
my brave, beautiful boy, with his cheerful 
voice and sunny smile, is the darling of the 
house from the kitchen up. Even Mrs. Rose’s 
frowns relaxed into smiles as she poured out 
his tea. 

** Aint it cold? I’ve been treating six tam- 
bourine and singing girls te oysters and coffee 
for Christmas eve, uncle. You should have 
seen them eat, poor little tots not bigger than 
this little one, any ofthe lot.’’ 

“This is Meta Burgiss, Edgar, the daughter 
of one of my tenants.” 

She stood up to drop a grave courtesy; but 
Edgar reached his hand over the table. 

**Shake hands, little one. We are good 
friends now,’’ he added, letting his strong 
hand close over her little one. 

She studied him for a moment with her won- 
derful eyes, then said, gravely: ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

And I, in my unprophetic blindness, did not 
even shudder at question or answer. 

After tea, I took her home, her little hand 
clasped in mine, while the big, well-filled bas- 
ket hung on my arm. I had proposed to put 
her into it, hoping to call out the merry laugh 


It is mother’s name too. 


” 





again; but she evidently considered the basket 
a serious affair, and only assured me, gravely, 
that she could walk, as serious as it being car- 
ried in a market-basket was her usual method 
of locomotion. 

My introduction to Ruggles Avenue did not 
prepossess me in its favor. At every door was 
collected a group of overdressed women and 
half-drunken men, enjoying (?) the holiday 
evening. Children were visible through the 
open doors, sucking oranges, or fighting over 
papers of cheap confectionery, while their elders 
laughed, flirted, or swore, as the case might 
be, at the doorway. In contrast to all this 
light and merriment, was the closed door and 
shutters of No. 27, the last house in the row. 
In the upper room, a light burned; but the cur- 
tains, of some thick green stuff, hid all inside. 

Opening the door softly, my little guide asked 
me to wait, and went quickly up stairs. A 
moment later, she stood at the head of the 
staircase, holding a candle, to light me. 

‘*Please come up here, sir. Mother is not 
able to come down.”’ 

So I passed through the little entry, and 
mounted the narrow staircase, and stood in 
the upper room of this little house. Two rooms 
above, two below, were all it boasted, bat it 
was large enough for this family, had it been 
transplanted into purer air and broader space. 
Cramped up, as it was, in the heart of a great 
city, hemmed in by houses on all sides that 
overlooked and overshadowed it, shut out from 
all but the tiniest patch of blue sky above, 
Ruggles Avenue was a fair type of the narrow, 
foul streets where a city crowds her poor. 

In the tidy but poor room, where my little 
friend led me, I found the mother and the 
baby, Allie. The first, pallid and weak, with 
the crimson spot that stamps consumption on 
her cheek, with hollow eyes and shrunken 
lips, looked already fit for the grave to which 
she seemed hastening; the other, sleeping 
calmly, was puny, too, and feeble. Altogether 
a scene to make the heart weep. 

‘*T have ventured to intrnde,”’ I said, courte- 
ously, for my hostess was lady-like in attitude 
and appearance, ‘‘to escort my little friend 
here home, and—”’ here I hesitated. Sitting 
there, in her arm-chair, her grandchild in her 
arms, she looked, in spite of her poor dress 
and illness, so little an object of charity that I 
scarcely knew how to proceed. 

‘You are very kind,’”’ she said, holding out 
one thin hand. ‘‘Meta, set a chair for the 
gentleman, and then take Allie, dear.’’ 

The child obeyed, lifting the sleeping babe 
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with a womanly care and gentleness that would 
have made one smile, only it was touchingly 
sad, too. 

‘*T have sent her away,” said the mother, as 
the door between the rooms closed after the 
children, ‘‘ because I want to ask your kind- 
ness for her, and for the baby. Only,’’ she 
added, hastily, as I was about to speak, ‘‘ that 
you will try to find them some asylum more 
tender than the almshouse.’’ She paused fora 
moment, then spoke again: ‘‘I have not 4 
relative to whom I can apply, and their father 
was an Englishman; all his relations are on 
the other side of the ocean. We stand alone! 
Meta has been my scholar from a child, and I 
have been a teacher almost all my life; as 
soon as she is old enough, she is competent to 
teach; if, inthe meantime—.’’ Here a violent 
fit of coughing broke the sentence. The inner 
door opened, and Meta came in. 

** Who is your mother’s doctor?” I asked. 

She gave me name and address. 

**T will call to-morrow, when you are strong- 
er,’ I said to the invalid, when she was quiet 
again, ‘‘and tell you what I can do. In the 
meantime do not think of the rent, or J»t your 
thoughts dwell too despondently on the future. 
Good-night.’’ 

She tried to speak, but I hurried away. At 
the door, I dropped a kiss on Meta’s forehead, 
a piece of gold on her candlestick, and started 
for the doctor. 

His judgment only confirmed my own. For 
the mother there was no hope save in pure air, 
good food, gentle stimulus, and freedom from 
care; for the baby, the same; and my heart 
responded with a similar decree for Meta. 

Christmas day was surely the-day for deeds of 
gentle charity ; so I drove out to the farm at- 
tached to my country house, and laid my plans 
for the trio. The little furnished house, where 
my gardener lived in summer, stood temptingly 
vacant, and I think no pleasure of my life 
lingers so pleasantly on my memory as the 
Christmas days when I arranged the home for 
my new tenants. Mollie Barry, the farmer's 
buxom daughter, was all interest and excite- 
ment, and readily promised to keep house for 
the invalid, and nurse the baby. Three days 
later, cleaned, warmed, and habitable, the wee 
house opened its doors for the new inmates. I 
gave Mrs. Burgiss a pile of muslin to cut and 
make for me, handkerchiefs to embroider with 
initial letters, linen for shirts, and silk for cra- 
vats ; and so, having eased her delicate sense 
of unwilling dependence, I left her to Mollie 
and Meta. 





We scarcely dared hope for her to live through 
the spring ; but she did, and as the summer 
months brought roses to Meta’s and Allie’s 
cheeks, they came, too, laden with health- 
giving breezes forthe mother. The thin cheek 
filled, and the hollow eyes took a more healthy 
brightness, the stooping figure grew erect, and 
the trembling fingers steady, while my con- 
science fairly groaned over the work the busy 
hands turned out. It was all in vain I urged 
that there was no hurry; the dainty stitches 
would turn the muslin and linen into shape, 
and fill the handkerchief corners with pretty 
devices. 

Meantime Meta was roving, free as a bird, 
over the bright country. I moved out in May, 
Edgar being at school, and found my little pale 
friend growing fast into a rosy cheeked country 
girl, while wee Allie tumbled and tottered on 
the grass, plump as a partridge. 

I could linger for hours over the memory of 
that summer; the memory of the mother’s 
gratitude, the child’s respectful love, the me- 
mory of long hours spent listening to Meta’s 
clear sweet voice, as she poured out her child- 
like confidences to me, of her gentle, womanly 
care of Allie, of her mature old-fashioned house- 
hold ways, her neat and careful arrangement 
of parlor and bedroom, her pretty interest 
in the sewing she did for me, the memory of 
Mollie’s stories of her care for mother and baby, 
of her handy ways, her grave air over some 
household mystery, or ringing laugh when Allie 
ealled for her attention. Such memories are 
left me now to fill a void—well, well, it is an 
old man’s story, let me teil it to the end. 


Five long years passed away, and the little 
cottage still held its inmates, but in the place 
of a child’s voice was heard a woman’s tone; 
in the stead of a frail, child-like figure was seen 
a graceful woman’s form, fully developed by 
health, freedom, and careful education. Inthe 
place of a man’s protecting interest in the child, 
had grown in my heart the man’s strong, ten- 
der love for the woman. 

Ah, how I loved her! All the pent-up ten- 
derness of my youth and manhood was poured 
at her feet ; all the lonely longing of my mature 
years was filled by her presence, her voice, her 
touch. Her child-like freedom, her tender grati- 
tude—all seemed to me the forerunners of the 
love I coveted, and hoped to win. I had sent 
Edgar abroad, under careful guardianship, the 
summer after the Burgiss family came to Oak- 
dale, and having but little to call me to the 
city, had spent wost of my time at the country 
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house. I had provided no masters for my 
darling, watching the mother’s careful teach- 
ing, her refinement and care; but as my bud of 
promise blossomed, I saw the perfect womanli- 
ness and thoughtful love of the teacher dupli- 
cated and refined on the scholar. 

It was on a hazy September afternoon, when 
I was dreaming over al] these things and think- 
ing I must soon let my child learn that the 
guardian had become the lover, when, without 
even the ceremony of a knock, Mollie dashed 
into my library. 

* Oh, sir, if you please—Mrs. Burgiss—Miss 
Meta—oh, come quick—,’’ and out she dashed 
again, sobbing and running, before I could ask 
aquestion. I followed quickly, found the cot- 
tage door open, and went up stairs. 

Mrs. Burgiss had ruptured a bloodvessel, 
and lay on the bed, dying. Meta, pale as her 
mother, but quiet and calm, even in that trying 
hour, was washing the blood stains from the 
pale lips, and trying to quiet Allie’s screams. 

**Take the child,”’ I said to Mollie, ‘and send 
John for the doctor. Quick !” 

She snatched up the shrieking child, and ran 
off toobey me. Too late, [ felt; but any action 
was relief. Even before she had left the door, 
the pale lips closed quickly, the eyes took one 
long loving look at the fair face above them, 
and then closed in death. She knew, she saw, 
felt the truth, but she neither screamed nor 
fainted. Gently, with tender reverence, she 
folded the dead hands, and bent to kiss the 
dead face. Then, reeling and shivering, she 
turned to me. I opened my arms, and like a 
child to a father, she came to me. No sob, no 
cry, only. the shivering, shaking form, the cold 
hands and convulsive shudder, told of the 
agony pent up in her poor heart. In the bitter 
days that followed, I was her comforter, her 
protector, her stay—next the God to whom she 
had from childhood carried her whole soul. 
Sustained by her religion, comforted by my 
love, consoled by Allie’s dependence, she bore 
her great trial with resignation and hope. And 
over the coffin where her mother lay, she stood 
beside me, her hand in wine, her head on my 
bosom—my promised wife. Knowing in that 
solemn hour my love for her, my desire to 
protect her from all life’s ills, my ambition to 
stand in parent’s as well as husband’s place 
to her, she put her untried heart into my keep- 
ing, gave me her true, pure gratitude, thinking 
it love. I never blamed her: I do not now, 
my Meta, my own precious child. 

All winter she lived with Allie in the little 
cottage, sewing, aud teaching the child, and 
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daily I drew her close to my heart to renew my 
vow—to love, cherish, and protect her for all 
life. 

In the spring I was to make her my bride. 
She had made her simple preparations, and we 
were to travel for months before she entered 
my house as its mistress. 

Early in January, Edgar came home. He 
had grown from a merry-hearted boy into a 
genial, whole-souled man. Aman full of noble 
impulses, warm, true purposes, and generous 
resolves. A man to fill with a glad pride the 
heart that loved him, as mine did. How his 
hearty voice and merry laugh made the lonely 
house echo, and my heart glad, can only be 
told by the contrast it made to the quiet of the 
years of his absence. I did not tell him of my 
engagement, fearing it might prejudice him 
against Meta; but I made my will, leaving 
him half my property—as I had ever intended 
to do—and I trusted to time and Meta’s charms 
to reconcile him to an aunt, and a half heir- 
ship. I watched his speaking face telling its 
admiration when I took him to the cottage. 
The graceful figure in its deep mourning dress, 
with the fair noble face crowned by its coronet 
of dark hair, was worthy of the low courteous 
bow, the gentlemanly greeting he gave, and 
my heart thrilled proudly over the homage my 
darling received. 

Three months I passed, blind to the fate that 
was before me; then, with ashock, I awakened 
from my dream of love and hope. I never 
blamed her—never. The spring that was to 
have brought me such joy was just opening; 
the tender green buds just breaking the brown 
covering that had sheltered them from the 
winter’s frosts, the sun-giving rays promised 
future warmth—all Nature opening and ex- 
panding in the coming of sunshine, when the 
sun of my life sank. I had started to take 
Meta to walk—it was early evening and moon- 
light—and as I went up the steps to the cottage 
door, I pictured myself forcing from willing 
lips a time for our wedding. As my hand 
touched the knob, I paused. Sheltered by the 
porch, I could, unseen myself, look into the 
little parlor, hear, through the open window, 
every spoken word. Aud the words that para- 
lyzed my band on the door were, in Edgar's 
voice: ‘** Meta, my life, my love, hear me !’’ 

What wonder I stood rooted to the spot? 
what wonder I could not move, as he poure:l 
forth, in the hot, hasty words of youth, the 
story of his passion, pleading for a word of 
hope, praying for a look of love? 

Quiet, calm, pale as death, she stood erect 
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before him, till, exhausted with the force of his 
own eloquence, he waited her answer in silence. 
Her dry lips moved twice before she spoke; 
then, in an icy, constrained toue, she said :— 

** Did your uncle never tell you I have pro- 
mised to be his wife ?’’ 

He reeled back as if she had struck him. 
**My uncle’s wife! You, so young, so beauti- 
ful, wedded to him—”’ 

“The noblest, truest heart on earth!’’ she 
said, warmly; ‘‘think what I owe him! My 
mother’s prolonged life, her comfort for years, 
my own happy home, Allie’s health and joy- 
ous childhood—all, all that I am I owe your 
uncle. God helping me, I will be to hima true, 
faithful wife !’’ 

**But not a loving one. You did not know 
your own heart when you promised. Does 
your heart throb for him as it does for me? 
does your cheek flush at his step as at mine? 
does your eye light for him as for me? I am 
a coxcomb-~a fool, if you will, to urge this, but 
you love me, Meta. As my heart tells me its 
own tale, it tells yours—you dare not be false 
to it. You love me, Meta?’’ 

Oh, the yearning agony of the question, even 
my heart thrilled to it. What wonder, then, 
that she faltered and trembled—she, whose 
pure heart was an unconscious traitor to its 
vows. Yet strong and true, faithful even in 
that hour, she put back the temptation, and 
spoke, clearly: ‘‘ You forget yourself strangely ; 
go, I would be alone.’’ 

Yet once again he urged his suit, kneeling 
to her, pressing his burning lips to her hands, 
pleading—praying out of his great love; but 
she stood firm through all, still and white, with 
those steady dark eyes looking reproof into 
his, defying her own heart to rebel, till mad- 
dened by her cold firmness, he suddenly dashed 
from the room, past me, into the air, rushing 
forward, blindly, recklessly. She stood for a 
moment where he left her; then, with a wail- 
ing cry of ‘‘ Edgar! Edgar!’ she threw herself 
on the floor, sobbing out the whole weight of 
that hour’s agony. 

And I? Slowly, heavily, with laggard foot- 
steps and a sick heart, I went my lonely way 
homeward. All night I lay heavily, wearing 
out the hours in bitterest agony of heart, with 
no ray of comfort, no gleam of hope. Morning 
found me again looking forward. This was 
but a boy’s love of Edgar’s, that could be con- 
quered by time, mine was the hoarded passion 
of a long life—his was a transient love of three 
months’ growth, mine the well-founded attach- 
meut of years. I would send him away again 





to forget, while she, she would return again to 
me were he absent. A fool’s dream, but I was 
a loving fool. 

So when, pale and haggard, my handsome 
boy presented himself to ask for permission to 
return to Europe, I gave it gladly and promptly, 
and dropped no comment on his plans or altered 
looks. He took a sadly affectionate leave of 
me, left with a sick smile his farewell for his 
** Aunt Meta,” and ‘eft me. 

I said no word to Meta of our nuptials. I 
saw by her pale face and added tenderness of 
manner how she suffered and how she blamed 
her own heart, but I only sought, by renewed 
kindness and love, to win her back to the old 
peaceful happiness, and link her heart with 
her hand to mine. All the long summer 
months, I saw her grow paler, but marked 
too how she battled her love. I knew she 
would be, asshe had said, my true, faithful wife, 
but never my loving one. Such love as a child 
gives its parent, as a ward her guardian, she 
gave me freely; such love as a@ woman owes 
her husband, as I gave her, she could never re- 
turn to me. 

Slowly, reluctantly, I admitted this truth to 
my heart, striving against it every inch of the 
way. Wasit not enough that once before, in 
the heyday of my youth, I had crushed my 
own heart to make way for another, exiled 
myself from the sunshine of my life that 
another might find life in its beams, but now, 
when my old age was creeping on me, I must 
go down to the grave lonely and uncheered, 
that a young heart might add my one hope to 
its overflowing cup of life’s treasures! The 
struggle was a bitter one. Early winter found 
me still undecided, but after one night of fierce 
temptation I wrote to Edgar. 

Again Christmas was coming with its memo- 
ries, and I asked my child if she would be 
wedded on Christmas eve. 

She neither shuddered nor turned pale, only 
lifted her large trethful eyes to mine, and said, 
softly: ‘*Il will be your wife whenever you 
will,’’ 

My heart felt ashamed for its selfish struggles, 
as it read the triumph this young girl had 
achieved over its temptation, but I only kissed 
the broad forehead and softly thanked her. 

In the parlor of the little cottage, the pastor 
waited for the bridal party. It was Christmas 
eve, and Molly and Allie were the guests bidden 
to the wedding. I waited below for my bride. 
As she came to my side in her pure white rai- 
ment, the starry orange blossoms crowning her 
fair face, the long shadowy veil falling round 
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her graceful figure, I put back my passionate 
yearning to clasp her close forever, and drew 
her from the parlor door into the little room 
across the entry. 

There, in some words I cannot recall, I told 
her of my unseen vigil on that April evening, 
of Edgar’s constancy, of my own renunciation. 
I called him from his watch outside to clasp 
their hands together, to hear her sob of new, 
strange joy, and crush out the last hope of my 
heart. I heard the service that united them 
as a man hears voices in his dream, and when 
Edgar’s voice thanked me for the Christmas 
gift that made them independent of my bounty 
in future, I could calmly and,quietly wish them 
joy, while my tones sounded to me as if they 
came from miles away. I think she read some- 
thing of this with her true woman’s instinct, 
for her kiss on my lips was given with a rever- 
ence and awe that she had once as a little child 
accorded me. 

And now the Christmas eve brings uncle 
with full hands to decorate a tree for Allie, and 
a wee namesake of his own, while his life is 
gilded by the love of two true, strong hearts, 
that keep his name in their prayers from 
Christmas to Christmas. 





THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 
BY WILLIE E. PABOR,. 
Pearl the Twelfth.— December. 


DeceuBzr’s mantle, fringed with icicles, 
On mother Earth has fallen; on her breast 
The white flakes in such close compactness lie, 
That in the embrace all nature lies as still 
As though the hand of the destroyer had 
Fate’s fiat laid upon it; and the sky 
Hangs dark and threatening upon the bills 
In dreary unison with field and flood; 
The forests in their drapery of snow— 
The streams insensate in the arms of ico— 
Reveal the pulses of the Winter king 
Beating through all the arteries of life 
Sluggish, in token of the dying year, 
Whose footsteps, lingering on the shores of Time, 
Shall seek oftsoon the inhabitable shades 
Where dwell departed years; within whose realm 
The Past is King and Memory Queen crowned; 
Where all the years, from Adam’s time to ours, 
In solemn conclave gathered, wait to greet 
Another brother from the mortal land 
Now made immortal as themselves, who wear 
The unfading laurels of eternity. 

O Year! 
Thon, in thy going, takest in thy arms 
Lips that with loving, living lips have met 
In close embrace ; bosoms wherein life reigned 
In passionate pulsations; hearts whose tide 
Of love, forever surging down the shore 
Of trae affection, casts its shining pearls 





Upon the beach, for gentle hands to shrine 
In chambers where, encrownid and enthroned, 
The soul sat all victorious ! 

O Year! 
How mapy idols thou hast lifted up! 
Idols of Fame, Ambition, and of Gold; 
Idols of Love, of Friendship, and of Faith, 
Each on its pedestal by votaries crowned. 
And of them all, how many now lift up 
Their laurelled brows? The Parthenon of fame 
In ruin lies; the colossus of gold 
Lies prone in straits of fickle, fatal chance ; 
Ambition’s coliseum shattered stands ; 
Love’s orange-blossoms ‘neath thy frosty touch 
Have dropped away, and Friendship’s laurels droop 
Above the faded ivy vines of Faith. 
O Year! O desolate Year of Grace! 
Thy battle-fields have darkened myriad homes, 
And on our country’s hallowed altar lain 
The best blood of her gallant sons ; the land 
Is full of mourning ; Rachels weeping sons 
To manhood’s stature grown, upon whose arms 
They hoped to lean in life's declining stage. 
O Year! thy shadow and thy sunshine kept 
Such close companionship, we scarce can name 
The victor in the contest. Life and Death, 
Hope and Despair! and Joy and Grief, each day 
Their votaries, and aye! their victims had. 
So in thy going, old, decrepid, weak, 
Burdened with memories, O dying Year, 
Take with thee this poor solace: thou wast sent 
Thy mission to fulfil, and thou didst but 
Work out the dealing the Master’s hand 
Shaped out, 

L’ENVOI. 

So finish we the casket of the year; 
Its pearls are strung, each with its history, 
And each a brief memento of the months. 
There are, whose eyes upon the earlier pearls 
Fell lovingly, that now, all quiet rest ; 
The casket idle and the pearls unstrung ; 
Gone hence to where the seasous never change, 
Storms never come, or shadows ever fall. 
God keep them in the fields where roses bloom 
And never fade, and where the lilies grow 
By streams within whose waters they who drink 
Eternal life shall find and never suding joy. 
There are, whose eyes have watched from first to last 
These twinings; near and far, knowa and unknown, 
We thus companionship have held, I trust, 
All pleasantly. Take, ere we part, the wish, 
All in my power to give: may coming months 
Bring more of sunshine than of shade to thee, 
Dweller in homes afar or near ; upon 
The Atlantic slope, or where the Pacific’s wave 
Washes the confines of the Western land ; 
In quiet farm-house, by the sounding sea, 
Within the city or upon the plains, 
Or auywhere, in this sad world of ours; 
And so, and so, farewell, farewell, farewell! 





Never laugh at your own wit; leave that to 
others ; nor trouble company with your private 
concerns, for yours are of a@ little importance 
to them as theirs are to you. 








MARGARET DARLING. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“I’m afraid you’ve gone a little too far, 
Maude,”’ said Mrs. Woolcott, in a tone of very 
mild objurgation. ‘‘ You may have broken 
the young man’s heart.’’ 

I knew better. Of too healthy recuperative 
powers, too strong and muscular was the nature 
of Ralph Hoadley to be crushed, wrecked, be- 
cause a woman had jilted him. Yet the blow 
would be a heavy one for all that. Of an in- 
tense, exclusive nature, fine and generous 
withal, this man had brought the treasures of 
his youth, its frankincense and myrrh, to the 
altar on which he had placed this girl, Maude 
Woolcott, and worshipped her. 

I turned and looked at her as she sat by the 
window, about which the early June roses 
seemed kindled into live coals of fire, andthought 
she might exult, if she had the heart, in the 
power she had gained, in the pain, sharp and 
deep, she had wrought—a pain that must cost 
many a weary day and many a fierce struggle 
before it was healed. 

Just then, the face of Maude Woolcott showed 
her consciousness of all this, and her triumph 
in the knowledge too, and it did not look fair 
to me then, though it held the red bloom in 
its cheeks, the lustre in its dark, brilliant eyes, 
the shade and glow in its hair, and, perhaps, 
most attractive of all, the half smile on the 
dainty, crimson lips. And with that glance 
the real moral lineaments of Maude Woolcott 
seemed to disclose themselves to me as they 
had never done before. I beheld that under- 
neath all the brightness, and wit, and piquancy 
for which men and women praised and ad- 
mired her, she was coarse, hard, selfish. 

I have had hints and intimations of this 
before, but I resolutely shut my eyes to them. 
Now I would not ignore the truth or put it out 
of the way any longer, and my thoughts said 
to me: “ After all, Ralph Hoadley, her ‘No’ 
has done you far greater grace than her ‘ Yes’ 
would. You don’t suspect it now, but sooner 
or later the trath must have cleared itself up 
to you, that this woman’s soul was barren, 
meagre, superficial. There are in it no goodly 
chambers of gold and purple, as you have 
dreamed. Self-sacrifice, tenderness, endurance, 
all that makes the crown and glory of woman- 
hood, are not thé¥e. She would never exalt 
your life with the sweet, persuasive influences 
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of a true and noble woman; she would never 
enter into your best and highest self, never 
sympathize with your truest purposes and 
movements; she would never have strength- 
ened, ennobled, redeemed you in any wise, 
and there must have come a day and hour 
when the woman you had taken to wife 
would have disclosed herself to you, and you 
must have had foyced on you, oh, Ralph Hoad- 
ley, her vanity, her self-indulgence, her in- 
grained selfishness, and all her weak, petty 
aims of living and doing; the very narrow 
orbit in which her beingrevelves. You wouldn't 
believe this now, and your heart will go court- 
ing the treasure it vainly believes it has lost, 
for you brought to your love all the heroism, 
all the loyalty that is in you; all the rare and 
beautiful dreams and faiths which went to 
make up your ideal of womanhood. In your 
heart are princely lodgings ; and though yeu 
gave the key to this woman, it is well she 
dropped it from her fingers, else some time the 
shadow of her presence wouia have made their 
goodliest chambers desolate.”” So I stood de- 
murely by the piano, guiding Clara, the youn- 
ger sister of Maude Woolcott, through her 
morning exercise, while these thoughts arose 
in me. Their thread was broken by Maude's 
voice, saying, in a slightly injuved tone, in 
which my intuitions, keener perhaps than 
usual, detected a little throb of triumph : 

“I’m sure I’m not to blame if Ralph Hoad- 
ley’s heart is broken. A woman cannot help 
it if a man falls in love with her, as I see, can 
she, Margaret?’ 

‘“‘T suppose not, if she consciously does 
nothing to win an admiration or affection to 
which she can never respond.” 

Maude turned and looked at me a little curi- 
ously, a little contemptuously, and yet not, on 
the whole, unkindly. I think she liked me as 
strongly as it was in her nature to, one of her 
own sex—a liking that always puzzled me, and 
that she probably never analyzed. Perhaps 
the total contrasts betwixt us refreshed her, 
and there was no room for rivalry or jealousy 
in my case ; perhaps old child memories and as- 
sociations still held her with a loose sort of 
bond, for Maude and I had been schoolmates 
and playfellows in our girlhood, before her 
father went to the city and built lis fine house, 
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and added so many thousands to his already 
comfortable fortune. 

‘*Do you really mean to say, Margaret, that 
any woman who has charms to win admiration 
won’t be pleased with it?” 

**Oh no, Maude; only that a woman of ster- 
ling principles will not debase those charms to 
draw a man into proposals which she has no 
thought of accepting.’’ 

This time the roses did deepen a little in her 
cheeks, and I was almost startled to find how 
closely my words had driven home. Had I 
thought twice, lack of moral courage might 
have prevented so straightforward an answer to 
her question, but Maude’s laugh broke out the 
next moment; a bright, pleasant laugh it was, 
but somehow it grated on me this time. 

** What a nice sentiment for a copy-book or 
a story, Margaret, but women— 

‘Not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food’ 
can’t exactly practise such. sort of precepts ; 
at least, very few of them do.”’ 

** The best women don’t always get married,”’ 
interposed her mother, in a tone which plainly 
showed she regarded a degree of goodness 
which lessened one’s chances for matrimony 
as, at least, very unfortunate. 

And again Maude’s clear, bright laugh, with 
the little heartlessness that grated, preceded 
her words. ‘Well, I don’t aspire to any of 
those superfine virtues ; indeed, I have such 
strong doubts whether I am good enough for 
anything better than matrimony that, if the 
right man came along, I should be very likely 
to accept him.” 

‘** But, Maude,’’ interposed her sister, a bright 
outspoken girl of thirteen, ‘‘I heard Aunt Jane 
tell mamma that she thought it was shameful 
for you to carry on a flirtation with Mr. Hoadley, 
when you were engaged to Mr. Loring.’’ 

‘Aunt Jane is an old maid,’ responded 
Mande, in a tone which showed she thought 
that fact settled the worth of her aunt’s opin- 
ions. 

“Girls are girls,’ said Mrs. Woolcott, evi- 
dently a little anncyed by her younger daugh- 
ter’s remarks, ‘‘and apt to be a little thought- 
less. I do not suppose you intended to do 
anything wrong, my dear, but this will be a 
warning to you in future, and I hope no harm 
will result from it to the young man.”’ 

I looked at Mrs. Woolcott in a mixture of 
amazement and indignation. I knew that she 
was worldly, conventional. I knew her wor- 
ship for what she termed ‘‘ respectability,” 
which included wealth, acknowledged social 
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position, and all the gods of this world. I 
knew, too, that she had tacitly encouraged the 
attentions of Ralph Hoadley to her daughter ; 
that day after day he had received flattering 
welcomes to her house, that for months Maude 
had exerted every art of which she was mis- 
tress to win the admiration of this young man; 
that she had been absolutely certain of the 
state of his feelings for months, and had, ina 
thousand graceful and delicate attentions, led 
him to suppose that she reciprocated them, 
and this at last enticed him to disclose them. 

And all this time she was the betrothed wife 
of another man. And Mrs, Woolcott, who 
always talked such proper sentiment, who 
prided herself on her immaculate deportment 
in all respects, had looked with smiling com- 
placence at the sin and shame of her daughter’s 
conduct! So, not willing yet to believe such 
weakness and wrong of those I had esteemed, 
I caught at a last hope. 

‘* Mande,’’ I said, almost appealingly, ‘‘it 
isn’t true what Clara says—you haven’t been 
engaged all this time?” 

She played daintily a moment with the roses 
in her hands, that seemed to run like a red 
flame along the broken branch. ‘‘ Well,” she 
answered, complacently, ‘I don’t know but [ 
am, with certain provisos, vou see, which allow 
me a door of escape if I choose to avail myself 
of it.” 

‘* Don’t know but you are!’’ said my bright, 
spoiled pupil. ‘* You know that you expect to 
be married next Christmas, just as much as I 
do not.’’ 

Mrs. Woolcott came to the rescue. ‘‘ Clara, 
Clara, don’t you know that family secrets are 
not to be alluded to in that open fashion ?”’ 

I put on my bonnet with a kind of sickness 
of heart, that morning, and I bade the elder 
and the younger lady ‘‘ Good-by,”’ with a feel- 
ing that I would not have their sin on my soul 
for all the wealth and pleasure that surrounded 
them—not even for that which seemed much 
greater in comparison, the love of Ralph Hoad- 
ley. Not that I was enamored of this young 
man; nothing like it, but I knew him for a 
generous, manly soul, a little enervated, it 
might be, by over-prosperity—a nature that 
probably needed a little of the reasoning and 
toughening which a hard battle with the world 
and some of its rugged realities would have 
given him, but a brave, tender, true nature for 
all that, loyal to his highest convictions of 
truth and goodness, always. I cannot go into 
the particulars of all that mafle me cognizant 
Suffice it, I had 
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been daily at the house since the Woolcotts 
came, early in the summer, to their country 
seat, for I had given up my schoo] that term, 
and Mrs. Woolcott was desirous that Clara 
should make rapid proficiency in music. So I 
had been thrown much into the society of the 
young people, and while Ralph Hoadley was 
hardly conscious of my presence, so absorbed 
was he in the society of Maude, I had, as you 
see, reached certain conclusions respecting the 
essential character of the man. 

I, Margaret Darling, was the daughter of a 
clergyman, who had been dead several years, 
and left his widow and only daughter the me- 
mory of a life fragrant with deeds of love and 
self-sacrifice, and about as much worldly goods 
as clergymen, whose lives, even, are not in- 
sured, are in the habit of leaving their families. 

My mother was an invalid. My father’s 
parishioners were kind, but dependence is gall- 
ing to some natures. I happened to be of this 
sort. So, as I could not leave my mother, for 
any pecuniary considerations, I obtained a situ- 
ation in the village academy, where the salary 
was small, and the work arduous, but we man- 
aged to live on it, and the parish generously 
allowed us to retain the little parsonage, under 
whose roof so many sweet and tender associa- 
tions concentrated. 

Several weeks after the conversation tran- 
spired, whivh I have recorded, I met Mr. Loring, 
the gentleman whom Maude was to marry the 
coming Christmas. I did not like him, although 
he was a polished, courteous gentleman. He 
was a good many years her senior, a man who 
had made a large fortune, and evidently con- 
sidered this his chief claim to consideration; a 
shrewd business man, not lacking in intelli- 
gence, and with a sharp eye always on the 
main chance; but faith, heroism, self-sacrifice 
for truth, or principle’s sake, this man had 
nothing to do with these things—would have 
counted them all as vagaries. 

I think Mande sometimes felt the contrasts 
betwixt these two men, and the woman in her 
experienced some want, or loss, that the rejected 
lover’s devotion had supplied. I overheard 
her say once to her mother, in a slightly ennu- 
ied, dissatisfied tone, ‘‘Mr. Loring ia very proud 
of me, and all that, and when I am his wife, I 
shall be indulged in every luxury to my heart’s 
content, but he isn’t half as handsome as Ralph 
Hoadley, nor his society half as inspiring. I 
sometimes think I should have done better if I 
had married him.” 

“But you know, my dear, that you havea 
certainty to depend upon now, while Ralph 








Hoadley had only expectations from a crabbed, 
capricious uncle, who was liable to take offence 
at his nephew for any whim, and cut him off 
without a dollar.”’ 

‘‘T know that, mamma, and I’ve acted the 
wiser part in not letting my tastes subvert my 
judgment ; and yet, if Ralph Hoadley’s fortune 
had rested on half as secure a foundation as 
Benjamin Loring’s, I should not have hesitated 
betwixt the two men.” 

It was not my fault that I once heard this 
passage of the conversation betwixt mother and 
daughter. I tried in various ways to assure 
them of my presence in the ante-room. 


It was spring once more, and I was out in 
our front yard, among the crocuses, plucking a 
few of the purple, and yellow, and white fla- 
gons, and thinking how the sad eyes of my 
mother would kindle at the sight of them. 
The earth was drenched in the sunshine of a 
New England May. The wind came over the 
hills in vagrant currents spiced with sprouting 
fern, and sassafras, and all sweet forest scents, 
and the robins sang for joy as they built their 
nests among the branches, where the young 
leaves made a line of green flame. It was a 
day sent of God, at once a witness and a pro- 
phecy. I, Margaret Darling, rejoiced in it, and 
was glad. I had few deeper outward sources 
of happiness than days like this. My life cer- 
tainly had very little of the warmth and color 
which are the right of youth, and I was young 
yet, just beyond my twenty-fourth birthday. 

It was hard sometimes to feel the years slip- 
ping away from me, with so little color or fra- 
grance in them. It was hard, and grating, and 
bitter sometimes to go through the same dull 
routine of school duties, and little home cares, 
to be just able to keep the wolf from the door, 
and no more than that. It was hardest of all 
to look in my mother’s sad, tender face, and 
comprehend the pity, and regret, and yearning 
that I knew for my sake lay always at the core 
of her heart. But, with God’s help, I tried to 
carry my soul patiently, faithfully through 
much of craving, of restlessness, and bafiled 
aspiration. 

That morning, though, I was glad, as glad as 
the birds on the leaves through which the spiced 
vines shivered, because the linens of snow were 
all rolled up; no fringe of them was left in the 
darkest hollow: and I was singing some frag- 
ment of an old household tune, when a voice 
reached me from the gate, a soft, tremulous 
voice, with some fear or pain behind it. 

‘* Miss Darling ?”’ 
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I looked up. At the wicket stood a young, 
pretty face, with roses in it, somewhat blanched 
now: and the eyes, which had the purplish 
blue of harebells, held tears in them. 

Susan Crofts, a former pupil of mine, in the 
middle of her teens, was a pretty girl, remark- 
ably intelligent too, considering her advantages. 
She lived with her grandmother and young 
brother in the little red house just beyond the 
tow path and the old mill. I saw at once that 
the girl was in trouble, so I hurried toward 
her, showering along the path, in my eager- 
ness, the purple and yellow crocuses. 

** Susan, my child, what is the matter ?’’ 

Her voice struggled for the words and lost 
them. They were choked, drowned in & sob. 

So I drew her into the house, and across the 
hall to the pleasant little sitting-room, where 
mamma sat in her easy chair by the window, 
cicatrizing a very small rent in my best lace 
collar. 4 

I made what brief explanation the case de- 
manded. ‘‘Mamma, this is Susan Crofts. She 
is in some trouble, and I have brought her in 
here to share it with you and me.” 

Mamma’s sympathies were in her face, as she 
took the brown plump hand in her thin, soft 
fingers. ‘*Let us know what this trouble is, 
and if we cannot help you out of it,’’ said the 
soft, persuasive voice of Mrs. Darling. 

But the tears had first to clear a way for the 
words. Then they came with a vividness and 
pathos that gave to the sad little story a power 
and meaning that my pen never saw. 

Susan Crofts had neither father nor mother. 
Her grandmother was bowed with the infirmi- 
ties of age and rheumatism, and the small 
family was mostly dependent for its subsist- 
ence upon the services of Susan’s brother, Lu- 
cius, a bright, active youth, a year his sister’s 
senior. The boy cultivated the acre or two of 
land about the house, and has always had 
plenty of work at harvest time; but the year 
before he had met with a serious fall while 
clambering up a precipice, and had been totally 
incapacitated for exertion. 

The doctors feared for awhile internal inju- 
ries, but the recuperative forces of his healthy 
youth triumphed at last, and the boy was now 
on the road torecovery. But in the meantime 
the family resources had entirely failed, and 
the long illness of Lucius had superadded many 
expenses. But their creditors had been very 
considerate, and the heart of the little hotse- 
hold had not failed, until Squire Hoadley, who 
owned the little homestead, had sent them a 
message stating absolutely that he must have 





the rent, or they leave the premises within two 
weeks, 

They had no other home in the wide world. 
Lucius was not able to leave his chamber, and 
it would certainly be the death of the old wo 
man to go out from the roof under which she 
had dwelt for so many years. And the girl 
concluded her story with another storm of tears. * 
Surely they were in bad case. 

Mamma and I looked at each other. One 
thought was in the heart of both, and that 
was, ‘‘ Somehow we must help her.’”’ 

But we could not discuss the ways and means 
in her presence. She had come to us as her 
only friends, and we did not send her away 
without comfort. We told her to keep heart 
for a day or two, and we would see what could 
be done in this matter. She was in the right 
to trust us; we would not fail her in this thing. 
And the blushes that were so natural to them 
came back to the girl’s cheeks, and there was 
hope in her heart and face when she went out 
of the door. 

‘*Now, mamma, the question is, What is to 
be done ?’’ I said, so soon as we were alone, 
pacing up and down the sitting-room. , 

‘* Your question stares me in the face, Mar- 
gary, and I don’t know how to answer it.” 

‘* But we naust not let this old woman, and 
that sick boy, and helpless girl, be turned oat 
into the cold of the world, without a roof to 
shelter them. I could not rest a night in 
peace, thinking of it. And yet fifty dollars is 
a great deal of money for people like us to raise. 
How are we to do it?” 

‘““There’s my watch,” faintly ventured 
mamma. 

It was my father’s. I knew what it would 
cost her to part with this. She should be 
spared that pang at all events. My decision 
was a rapid one. 

‘*No,’’ with a little deprecatory gesture, for 
the very thought cost me pain also. ‘* You 
must never speak of parting with that. I must 
save this money out of my next half year’s 
salary. It may require some new lessons in 
the practice of domestic economy, but it can 
be done.’’ 

‘But, my child, you will have to see this 
cold, hard man, Squire Hoadley, yourself, and 
pledge your word to secure him his rent, or 
he will not consent to the arrangement.”’ 

This was a most disagreeable part of my duty, 
which I had not counted on, but there was no 
getting aside of it. I must go up to the silent 
gray stone house on the hiil, and have an in- 
terview with its owner, that stern, inflexible 
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old man, of whom very few in the world spoke 
well. 

But it is not in my nature to put off any dis- 
agreeable work when I have made up my mind 
to it, soI said: ‘I will go this very evening, 
and have it all over with before I sleep.” 

It was a little after sunset when I started for 
Squire Hoadley’s, a pleasant evening, into 
whose arms the golden day was dropping softly. 
Its pulse thrilled with the strong life of the 
awakening spring, the springing grass perfumed 
the air, but somehow the sounds and pictures 
of earth and sky failed to win my thoughts. 
They went back nearly two years before, and 
anchored among those days when I gave Clara 
Woolcott music lessons. The family had not 
made a visit to their country-seat since that 
time. 

Mande became Mr. Loring’s wife at Christ- 
mas, and I have a long letter from my favorite 
pupil describing the bridal festivities, with 
cards and a dainty box of cake. 

As for Mrs. Loring, she was now, doubtless, 
leading a life of fashionable gayety in New 
York. 

Then my thoughts recurred to the nephew 
of the man I was seeking. He had sailed for 
Europe soon after his rejection, and had not 
returned since. I wondered if the young man 
had found the Lethe he sought in that foreign 
tour, and if time and reflection had not revealed 
some infirmities in the lady of his worship. 

I remembered, too, that I contrasted the 
uncle and the nephew in my thoughts, the 
one rigid, pompous, exacting, with but one 
spring of tenderness in his heart, and that was 
for his nephew; and the other—what I have 
described him, and I wondered at the difference 
betwixt these two, so closely allied. 

And so wondering, I reaghed in the twilight 
that gray stone house that stoo@ in the midst 
of its dark shrubberies about a mile from my 
own. I had not come on a pleasant errand, 
and it cost me a little struggle before I could 
go up to the front door and pull the bell. 

In a moment I was uslfered into a large 
sitting-room, whose dark, massive furniture 
seemed in some fine sense to harmonize with 
the face and figure thereof. There he sat, a 
large, heavily framed man, witk the frosts of 
seventy years in his hair, and under that a 
hard, resolute face, whose expression concen- 
trated into an iron rigidness about the lips. 
The deep-set eyes were dark and shrewd, and 
gleamed with a stern kind of brightness far un- 
der the iron gray eyebrows. 

The one aim and purpose of this old man’s 





life had been to make money, and he had sue- 
ceeded ; and yet something in his face bore 
witness that the success had cost too great a 
price—that for gold this man had defrauded 
his better nature, its sympathies, its tender- 
nesses, all its sweetest and noblest impulses, and 
anchored him at last in a hard, bitter, loveless 
old age. I introduced myself as the old man 
rose up, with his eyes seeming to pierce my 
face: ‘‘Miss Darling, sir, the daughter of the 
late clergyman with whom you were somewhat 
acquainted, I believe.” 

Squire Hoadley bowed, and offered me a chair 
with a somewhat stately courtesy, and some- 
thing in his manner showed him a little sur- 
prised or puzzled at my visit. 

I was not long in explaining its object. ‘I 
come in behalf of some humble friends of mine, 
who are your debtors—the Crofts family.””? The 
iron face darkened, and settled into absolute 
denial or defiance. I saw at once that this man 
suspected I had come to make some appeal to 
his sympathies. As soon should I have thought 
of calling on a rock to hear and have pity. I 
hastened to assure him here. ‘‘ 1 do not come 
to seek any charity on your part for these peo- 
ple; I come simply on a business matter, and 
to give you my word jhat you shall have the 
rent in a couple of months, if you will wait so 
long.”’ 

‘* But who is to raise the money, and how 
am I to be certain of it ?’’ asked the hard, dry 
voice of Squire Hoadley. 

‘*T am to raise it, as soon as my salary is 
due. If you have any further hesitancy, the 
trustees of our academy will hold themselves 
responsible for this sum, I am certain.” 

There was a little pause. This rich old man, 
whose god was his gold, looked at me from 
under his iron gray eyebrows. ‘‘I will take 
your word,’’ he said, at the last; ‘I will wait 
a couple of months for my rent.’ 

My errand was done then. I roseup. ‘‘Thank 
you, Squire Hoadley,’’ I said; ‘* you do me, as 
well as your tenants, a very great favor.” 

I have never known what prompted the old 
man’s next remark. It may have beena slight 
curiosity, for I suppose that rich men and 
misers are not always without this feeling. 
‘*I cannot understand, Miss Darling, how my 
decision is to be of service to you ?’’ 

Iturned with an impulse to reach, if it were 
possible, that old man’s conscience—to find 
some words that should strike down throngh 
that hard arid nature to some regret or convic- 
tion of his soul. 

** You will do me a service, Squire Hoadley, 
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because the thought of that old woman and her 
helpless grandchildren, turned out in the world 
without a roof to shelter them, will haunt me 
no longer; and because the knowledge that I 
failed at any personal sacrifice to save them 
would, it seems to me, follow me through life, 
and bear witness against me one day before 
God.”’ 

My words had struck home. I saw the old, 
stern face falter, and then the gray eyes seemed 
to grow lurid with anger, but I did not wait 
longer; I bowed, and passed from the room, 
and so my first interview, and my last, with 
Squire Hoadley was over. 

I had some little difficulty in unclosing the 
front door, and while I stood there a voice 
spoke suddenly at my side—‘‘ Allow me to 
open it for you, Miss Darling,’ and looking up 
I confronted Ralph Hoadley. 

These two years of travel had changed him 
somewhat. They had bronzed his cheeks, and 
added new strength to the lithe slender figure ; 
but Icould not mistake the rare smile in which 
the eyes now seemed to do keener service than 
the lips. 

“Thank you,’’ Isaid; ‘‘ I was not aware you 
had returned.” 

“T got back in the last steamer, and have 
only been here twenty-four hours,’’ giving me 
his hand and regarding me with more earnest- 
ness than he had ever done before. 

I wondered, as I went down the tow-path to 
the little red house by the mill, whether Ralph 
Hoadley had heard the conversation which had 
transpired betwixt his uncle and myself. He 
came out of an adjoining room, so it was not 
impossible; and if so, how keenly he must 
have felt that terrible greed of gold in his near- 
est relative on earth, and in one, too, who, 
though cold and hard to all the world beside, 
still loved him. One thing was certain, how- 
ever, he had quite recovered from the blow 
which Maude Woolcott’s refusal had cost him. 
One could see that, looking in his face, and 
Mrs. Woolcott’s fears need never have existed. 

But all speculations regarding Ralph Hoadley 
were abruptly terminated, when I reached the 
dwelling of the Crofts, and revealed to the lit- 
tle family the result of my interview with the 
Squire. How boundless was their joy and 
gratitude! and how abundant, ‘‘ pressed down 
and overflowing,’’ was the measure of reward 
which that hour meted out to me! 

Into the last of May there came suddenly a 
cold, dreary rain, as though the year had for- 
gotten itself, and wandered back from all its 
warmth, and joy, and thrilling life into March. 
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My walk from the Academy home was a long 
one, and fierce gusts of wind threw the cold 
rain in my face, and whirled and beat the 
small umbrella which I carried, and which 
proved so ineffectual against the doublestorm. 

‘‘My umbrella is large enough for two. 
Won’t you come under its roof, Miss Darling ?” 

I knew the voice, which overtook me in the 
lane, before I looked at the owner. I could 
not choose but accept the invitation, and it 
was a great comfort to receive the new protec- 
tion and support which Ralph Hoadley’s arm 
and umbrella afforded ; for I never would have 
fought my way unaided through the storm ; 
and if I could not find words at the moment 
to thank the young man for his courtesy, I am 
certain mamma did, when she came to the 
door, and he resigned me to her care. 

After this, vastly to the surprise of both of 
us, Ralph Hoadley called occasionally at the par- 
sonage. I think his visits always left some 
light behind them, and then he used to fill my 
long- starved spirit with stories of the world he 
had seen. He had a marvellous gift of word 
painting. On that canvass of speech would 
arise and glow in all their stateliness, and 
warmth, and splendor the cities he had seen, 
the fair lands he had visited. I would seem 
to see landscapes among the tropics, throbbing 
out from his words with all their wonders of 
sky, and mountains, and foliage. Birds of 
marvellous beauty would flame along the air; 
the cries of wild beasts would shiver like a 
living terror through the stillness of the lonely 
jungle; then the desert, vast, and gray, and 
awful, would stretch away to the hot, dead sky. 
And so picture followed picture of grace, gran- 
deur, or savage splendor; but this was not all. 

Ralph Hoadley had grown, what every tra- 
veller should, a wiser and a better man. He 
had learned lessons not only from nature, but 
from humanity. His faith, his charity, his 
love for God and man had deepened and broad- 
ened. I felt this. He had needed the sorrow, 
the struggle, the change, to strengthen and 
ripen his character. Would any influence of 
his be able to reach the hard old man who 
dwelt in the gray stone house on the hill, and 
who, of all the world, loved only him? 

I heard from the Crofts occasionally. Ralph 
Hoadley had been there, too, with his stimn- 
lating presence and kindly words, that always 
gladdened the hearts of the poor, and he had 
sent the sick boy presents of early peaches and 
grapes from the hot-houses, but he never al- 
luded to the debt they owed his uncle, and 
they fancied he did not know it. I had my 
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doubts, but I did not reveal them. I never 
paid it, however. 

Somewhere in the early June, Squire Hoadley 
had tidings that a rich house in the East Indies, 
with wide commercial relations in every part 
of the globe, had suddenly failed. In this 
house the Squire had embarked full half of his 
large fortune. The knowledge of its ruin 
proved too much for him. Anxiety and agita- 
tion at last brought on convulsions, and these 
ended in an attack of apoplexy, from which he 
never recovered. Have I not said that gold 
was his god? 

So one morning, when the earth came out 
of the night in a fresh anointing of June sun- 
shine, the air thrilled with the song of birds, 
the bell tolled, and the stone house on the hill 
was hung with black, and old Squire Hoadley 
was dead ! 

Ralph Hoadley left Stoneham immediately 
after the funeral, and I did not see him for 
nearly five months. 

One afternoon in November he suddenly ap- 
peared at ourhouse. The Indian summer had 
come at last, trailing its golden skirts along 
the very borders of winter; the soft air was 
seasoned with the breath of perishing leaves ; 
sky and earth together wore that smile of 
tender pathos which is the year’s last, which 
goes out in the cold, and darkness, and storm 
of December. 

I stood by the open window dividing my at- 
tention betwixt the day outside and an antique 
china vase, which I had just filled with late 
golden pears, bordering the margin with sprays 
of dark green leaves and crimson berries, that 
flashed among them like gems, concentrating 
in their burning hearts the lost summer’s 
warmth and heat. Mamma loved bright colors 
and vivid contrasts, and the antique vase had 
been her mother’s. I was preparing a little 
surprise for her; suddenly a voice called my 
name near the window. I looked out. There 
was Ralph Hoadley, with those deep, gray eyes 
that were like his uncle’s for brilliancy, but 
not like them in the kindly smile they borrowed 
from his heart, looking at me. 

**Ts it your fate, or your fault, that you al- 
ways come with a surprise?’’ I asked, as he 
lifted his hat; and then I went to the door to 
meet him. 

He came in, and sitting down by the open 
window, our talk touched a variety of common- 
place themes, such as the weather, the lost 
summer, my vase of fruit. At last he made it 
a little more personal. 

** I did not intend to be absent so long when 








I left Stoneham, but I found my uncle’s affairs 
in a great deal of confusion. Contrary to my 
expectations, however, nearly half of the for- 
tune which he spent his life in amassing will 
be saved. Poor Uncle Stephen! He was a 
good friend to me from the time that I was left 
fatherless and motherless in my boyhood.” 
And I knew what the sigh and the ‘ Poor 
Uncle Stephen” meant. 

In the pause which followed I said, knowing 
that my embarrassment betrayed itself in face 
and voice :— 

‘Your uncle’s estate has a small claim 
against me, of about fifty dollars. I should 
have settled it before, if the Squire’s death and 
your leaving had not deprived me of an oppor- 
tunity.”’ 

Ralph Hoadley looked at me, after I had thus 
spoken, with a look that I could not analyze. 
His lips smiled faintly, but the smile seemed 
only a flickering light which floated on an 
ocean of deeper feeling, an ocean which was 
stirred and troubled now. At last he spoke. 
‘¢] understand you,” he said. ‘‘I was in the 
next room, and overheard your interview with 
wy uncle.”’ 

My suspicion was confirmed now. I tried to 
speak, but instead of words came blushes burn- 
ing into my cheeks. 

And then Ralph Hoadley took my hand. 
‘* Margaret, little Margaret,’’? he said, ‘‘ you 
have no reason to blush for that time.’’ 

He had never called me by this name before. 
The words were strange enough, but stranger 
still was the tone in which they were set. What 
did that unutterable, appealing tenderness 
mean! I could not look upin Ralph Hoadley’s 
face to answer me. 

‘* And Margaret,’’ said the voice once more, 
“from that evening I began to know and to 
love you. The vision of the sweet, pale face, 
that I used to meet so often, with only a pass- 
ing glance because of that blind folly, that mad 
worship of my youth, wholly outlived, sorely 
repented of—that face came back to help, to 
gladden, to inspire me. Ah, Margaret, it may 
be that I needed that lesson, bitter though it 
was, to learn what a true woman must be in ten- 
derness, and self-sacrifice, in faith in God, and 
help for man, help for all times and circum- 
stances, for all weal and woe, sweet, tender, 
enduring to the end, about his life. Lo! such 
a woman have I found—Margaret, little Mar- 
garet Darling, must I go away from her ?”’ 

What my answer was, dear reader, or 
whether I made any, I surely cannot tell. 
But, an hour later, I carried out to mamma 
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a present, not the antique vase of china piled 
with golden fruit, around which the red berries 
flamed like jewels, but another, her future son- 
in-law, Ralph Hoadley ! 





LEGEND UPON THE INVENTION OF LACE. 
BY MRS. H. C. COVANT. 


I met, the other day, with so pretty a legend 
of the modern invention of lace, that, in the 
absence of all other specific information on the 
subject, I have adopted it as the true one. It 
gives a kind of consecration to the favorite or- 
nament of women, baptizing its infancy in the 
gracious font of womanly kindness. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century there lived in 
the Saxon Erzgebirge a noble lady, Barbara 
Uttman by name, the wife of a rich mine- 
owner, of the district. By birth she belonged 
to the distinguished Elterlein family of Nurem- 
berg. The heart of this good woman was de- 
voted to the interests of the poor of the rough, 
barren, mountain region where lay her hus- 
band’s property, who were reduced at this time 
to great straits by the decline of the mining 
business, which had furnished their chief sup- 
port. The culture of their sterile soil was 
wasted labor ; and utter, hopeless poverty was 
creeping over the once comparatively thriving 
community. In this state of things the kind 
soul of Barbara Uttman was incessantly revolv- 
ing plans for the relief of these wretched peo- 
ple. One day, accidentally entering an old 
shaft which had been recently re-opened, her 
eye was caught by a long stretch of ancient 
spider-webs, of fantastic and complex patterns, 
glimmering against the moist wall in the early 
sunlight which fell into the aperture. An in- 
ventive thought fell, at the same instant, like 
an inward ray, into the brain of this daughter 
of Nuremberg. With ‘‘the prophetic eye of 


taste,”’ and with the woman’s eye, we may’ 


add, she saw in the delicate product of the in- 
sect-weaver the suggestion of a charming addi- 
tion to the cumbrous richness of a medieval 
attire, and already beheld in fancy the airy 
web relieving the gorgeous brocades and da- 
masks in which the patrician families of her 
native city delighted to array their goodly per- 
sons. ‘‘ Why cannot human hands,” thought 
she, ‘‘do what the spider’s hands have done ?”’ 
She mused and mused. Day after day she re- 
turned to the old shaft to study the work of 
her little teacher, and then experimented at 
home. The result, in due time, was the pillow 
and bone, the simple but effective instruments, 





not yet supplanted by modern improvements, 
for the fabrication of lace by hand. She taught 
the art to the village maidens. Specimens of 
their work were carried to the fairs; the beau- 
tiful novelty at once caught the public taste, 
and the disheartened peasantry of the Erzyebirge 
found themselves in possession of a profitable 
and permanent branch of industry. From them 
it spread into other countries; and hand, or 
thread, or bone lace, as it is variously called, 
became thenceforth one of the chief birthrights 
of the industrious poor. It is pleasant to 
know that from the date of this invention it 
has not ceased to be a flourishing business in 
the place of its birth, and that at the present 
time it gives employment, in that little district 
alone, to not less than twenty thousand people. 
Some fifty years since, the grateful inhabitants 
erected in the churchyard of Annaberg, where 
Barbara Uttman was buried, a monument to 
her memory. It represents her as sitting, the 
cushion in her lap, while an angel crowns her 
with a garland, and bears the inscription : 
‘In the year 1561, she became, through the 
invention of thread lace, the benefactress of the 
Erzgebirge.” 





‘SALL ALONE.” 
BY LILY LBA. 


Lirs-LEAvVes dead, and brown, and sere, 
Round the threshold, lone and drear, 
Rustle in the autumn breeze ; 
Rain-drops slowly fall and freeze! 

Soft lips hushed, 

Young loves crushed, 

Bright hopes scattered, 

Harp-strings shattered ! 
Withered Jowers, and vines, and tears, 
Cover graves of earlier years ! 


Threads of song no loved one sings, 
Faded garlands, broken rings, 
Treasured locks of waving hair, 
Snatches of some yearning prayer ; 
Many a token 
Of deep vows broken: 
Ling'ring gleams 
Of olden dreams ; 
Grief in every wind-harp sighing— 
Living on, yet ever dying! 


Gloomy days and weary nights— 
No blessed ray the spirit lights ; 
Haunting phantoms come and go— 
Shades of bitter wrong and wo! 

Torn heart bleeding, 

Ever pleading, 

Sad, deprest, 

For peace and rest! 
Still one prayer, one wish, one moan, 
Life-long, sighing, “ All alone!" 








THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


(See Steel Plate.) 


BY MARY FORMAN, 


‘*Here Iam, dear mother, a finished article!”’ 

She was standing in the parlor of the cosiest 
little cottage you ever saw, and as she spoke 
she drew herself up, and with a supremely 
ridiculous burlesque of importance, she sud- 
denly dropped a low, graceful courtesy. Upon 
the floor at her feet stood a large trunk, and as 
she spoke she rapidly pointed out the objects 
she mentioned. 

“There ’s my French classics, over which I 
have pored till my hair felt prematurely gray ; 
there’s my geometry, every question and 
answer within its covers being painted indel- 
ibly upon my memory; there are my drawing 
teols, my music, my slate, grammar, histories, 
and in short all the mine of learning which I 
have been working for the last eight years, 
and last, not least, here is dear Mrs. Grey’s 
letter of recommendation !”’ 

**But you will not want that just yet. You 
are to rest for a month or two. Come here, 
and let me look at you.”’ 

The young girl tossed down an armful of 
clothes she had just lifted from the trunk, and 
went to her mother’s side, gravely standing 
erect for inspection. With a quick perception 
of the joyous happiness of coming home that 
lighted her child’s eyes and brought the rich 
glow to her face, her mother said, scanning her 
critically: ‘*Tall, good figure, well carried ; 
fair complexion, plenty of color, dark, curling 
hair, huge black eyes, good features, pretty 
feet and hands. Well, Miss Watson, I think 
you'll do!”’ 

Too impulsive and too happy to keep a grave 
face long, Miss Watson was already on her 
knees, her face resting on ber mother’s breast, 
her voice trembling with its burden of love. 

“You darling! Iam so glad to come home, 
though Mrs. Grey was very kind, and there 
were lots of nice girls in the school. I have 
studied hard, and now we will have a real cosy, 
lazy time till I find a situation.” 

‘Lazy! You could not be lazy if you tried. 
There, you are off again |” 

“To get this méss out of the parlor. Ah! 
here comes Maggie !”” 

The mother’s welcome was scarcely more 
cordial than that of the middle-aged respecta- 
ble servant, who now came to welcome the 
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young girl home. She had been to the village 
for some little luxury for tea, in honor of the 
occasion, but she let the basket go, and gave 
her “‘ dear child’’ both hands in welcome. 

** Maggie, you shame us all with your roses, ’? 
said the dear child, kissing her heartily, “‘ and 
you are ten years younger than you were last 
holidays.” 

‘* Always at your fun,” said the gratified 
woman; ‘‘now you just sit down by your 
mother, Miss Bertha, and I ‘ll unpack your 
things. Dear, dear, here‘s all your pretty 
things, no use at all.’’ 

‘Oh, they keep,’’ was the answer, as Miss 
Bertha looked at the colored dresses in the 
trunk, and then at her own deep mourning. 
‘*T suppose I ought to be quieter in this dress, 
mother.’’ 

‘“* Why, my dear, I don’t see how you can 
feel your grandfather’s death very much. ‘To 
be sure he left you a ring, and enough to buy 
our mourning, but he has never been to see me 
or you since your father died. He did not like 
your father’s marrying an American, and never 
felt very cordial to me. Still he was your 
grandfather, and so we will wear this dress for 
a year, though we can scarcely say we mourn 
for him. Your Uncle Rodney was here yester- 
day.’’ 

The pucker in Bertha’s face did not speak of 
any enthusiastic love for the uncle in question, 
bunt she began a history of her last quarter at 
school, with all the lively grace and wit that 
characterized her descriptions. 

Bertha Watson was the only child of an 
English officer, who died when she was a wee 
baby, leaving his widow nothing but a pension 
for her support, and the baby Bertie for her 
comfort. She was an American lady, of good 
family, and one of several daughters, whom he 
had met while on a pleasure trip to the States, 
and won to accompany him to his European 
home. There was not much romance in the 
story, but after Captain Watson’s death, his 
father had rather ignored the widow and child, 
sending them occasionally some game or fruit 
from his country seat, and allowing them the 
use of their cottage rent-free, but otherwise 
holding them as rather beneath his notice. 
Rodney, his eldest son, was his favorite, and 
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having never married an American lady, but, 
on the contrary, patiently accepting the rich 
wife his father himself selected for him, he had 
centred all the love left from his money bags 
on his heir. 

As Bertha grew from infancy to childhood, 
her grandfather offered to defray the expenses 
of her education, that in time she might be 
able to teach for her own support, and placed 
her, when ten years old, in a first class boarding- 
school, with all the ‘‘ extras” at her command. 
Graceful, animated, and intelligent, the child 
soon won her way to the hearts of her teachers, 
and for eight years studied faithfully, striving, 
as she grew older, to win praise and prize at 
each half-yearly examination, till at eighteen 
she was returned home, having passed through 
the school routine creditably, and with more 
than an average share of honor. 

Warm-hearted, loving, and cheerful, she was 
not one to pine over the prospect of being a 
governess, or to bring a whine or sigh to grieve 
her mother, but with the ready pencil of youth 
painted such a life of toil abroad, and love at 
home, as made the mother’s heart throb exult- 
ingly over her only, darling child. 

They were still talking over past and future, 
content to let the present rest in the fact that 
they were together, when a quick, heavy tread 
on the frosty ground outside, made Bertha’s 
fair forehead contract in a frown, and her 
mother give her a half-laughing, half-reproving 
shake of the head. 

‘* Now for a lecture, mother,’’ whispered the 
young girl, as the step came up the wooden 
steps, and into the entry. ‘How are you, 
Uncle Rodney?’’ and she submitted to be 
kissed by the portly, red-faced man who entered 
the parlor. 

‘* Well, my dear, so you are at home again! 
Tired of school, eh ?”’ 

‘* Not particularly !’’ 

“‘Humph! Glad of it, for you will begin to 
teach on Monday !”’ 

‘*Monday !”’ cried both mother and daughter 
in dismay. 

** Yes, Monday !”” was'‘the emphatic response, 
in a very gruff tone. ‘‘One of my clients 
came to me to inquire about a teacher, and I 
recommended you.”’ 

‘* Who is it, Rodney ?’’ inquired Mrs. Watson 
half peevishly, for she thought he was taking 
an unwarranted command of Bertha’s affairs. 

‘*Mrs. Loudan, the General’s wife ; she was 
Miss C , the rich banker’s daughter.” 

‘The large brown house on the road to 
Why, Bertie, that’s only half a 
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mile from the village; you can often come 
home.’’ 

‘“‘Come home every evening; she is only 
wanted for a daily governess.”’ 

‘* How many children, unele?’’ 

‘*Six! All little girls except Harry, the only 
son, who is about four years old; the others 
run up to Hattie, who is fifteen and the oldest. 
You are to teach them everything, and the 
salary is good, £50 a year.”’ 

‘* Enormous !’’ said Mrs. Watson, bitterly. 

‘*Quite enough for comfort, with your in- 
come. I will try to meet you Monday, Bertha; 
if I cannot, you have only to introduce yourself 
as my niece, and you will find it all arranged.” 
And having accomplished his errand, Mr. Rod- 
ney Watson inflicted a second kiss on his pretty 
niece, and walked off. 

‘* Well!’ said Mrs. Watson, as she watched 
him out of sight, ‘if his majesty has any other 
commands’’— 

‘* Now, mother,’ said Bertha, ‘‘don’t get 
angry. See how nice it is. Instead of being 
off in some remote corner of England, or per- 
haps in London, a resident governess, here I 
shall be near you, at home every night, and 
can commence with all my studies fresh in my 
mind, instead of waiting till they get all mixed 
up with other matters, and I don’t knew a 
German poem from a French essay, or a minim 
from a semibreve.”’ . 

Spite of her brave speech, there was a little 
fluttering at Bertha’s heart as she recalled all 
the dreary stories of governess life that she had 
read or heard, and pictured the tall girl of 
fifteen with purse-proud insolence, or worse, 
dull stupidity. As she knelt by her bed that 
night the prayer of thanks for ber safe and 
happy return home was followed by a most 
earnest petition for guidance and strength to 
meet her new responsibilities ; and the mother, 
peeping in later at her newly recovered trea- 
sure, saw a face as calm and peaceful as a sleep- 
ing infant’s. 

Monday morning was by no means so cheerful 
a one as could carry encouragement to the 
young teacher. It was the first Monday of the 
year, and the snow fell thickly, while a sweep- 
ing wind threatened to carry daring pedestrians 
off into the clouds. Mrs. Watson wished te 
keep Bertha at home, but she langhed at the 
idea of a daily governess minding the weather ; 
and with stout boots, a big umbrella, and her 
music well protected in a leather cover, started 
out. The walk was a long one before she 
reached the stone posts that rose up heavy and 





tall beside the gate, and she looked vainly up 
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and down the wide road for heruncle. He had 
evidently determined to leave her to find out 
her new position alone. 

‘*Now I wonder,” she soliloquized, eyeing 
with a half comical look the two bells that 
adorned the gate, ‘‘if I am a servant or a visi- 
tor. Dubious! I don’t like to be snubbed on 
my first entrance for presumption, and yet I am 
not inclined to place myself on the footing of a 
servant. I’ll guess!’’ and, letting the white 
eyelids fall over her dark eyes, she put ont her 
hand, groping till it touched a handle. Then 
she opened them. ‘‘Servant!’’ she said, laugh- 
ing, and gave the bell a pull. 

She had not long to wait before the footman 
strode down the avenue and opened the gate. 

“Mrs. Loudan! Oh, you are Miss Watson, 
are you not? This way. Why’’—and he 
stopped short—‘‘ why didn’t you pull t’other 
bell ?”” 

**T will to-morrow,’ she said, blushing under 
his gaze of respectful admiration. 

‘*Miss Watson !”’ 

The door of a cozy sitting-room was thrown 
open, and Berthacame into the presence of her 
new mistress, 

‘*My dear child, I never thought of your 
coming in this storm. Come to the fire !’’ 

This was her cordial greeting, and looking in 
her face Bertha met a pair of kindly gray eyes, 
a sweet, motherly smile, and such a look of 
kindness without condescension as made her 
heart throb with grateful affection. 

‘*IT am not very wet,’’ she said, cheerfully, 
shaking down her skirts; “the snow was dry. 
I expected to meet Uncle Rodney here.”’ 

** He called last evening to tell me you were 
coming; and the children are very anxious to 
make your acquaintance, I assure you. Sit 
down there, in that arm-chair, till you are 
rested and warm, and I will tell you all about 
them before you go to the schoolroom.” 

Long before the mother had told the young 
teacher all the little traits of character, the 
talent, the dislikes and partialities of her chil- 
dren, Bertha had inwardly given Heaven thanks 
for her pleasant lot. The perfect ease of man- 
ner, the motherly kindness that was as far 
from patronage as it was from insolence, the 
evident consideration for her comfort as well as 
the children’s welfare in the arrangements, 
were too grateful to be unnoticed, and the re- 
turn home in the evening brought such a bright 
face to Mrs. Watson that she wondered. 

**Such pretty children, mother; and Hattie 
has « great talent for music. She plays almost 
as well as I do now. Harry don’t know his 





letters, but he is such a dear little lump of good 
nature that I am sure I can soon teach him. 
Now don’t langh, please. I know all my geese 
are swans, but I don’t want to make you think 
they are six paragons. They are well behaved, 
obedient, and respectful, and surely for a foun- 
dation no teacher can ask more.”’ 

With but little variety save that the snow 
storms were replaced by budding trees and 
summer sunshine, a year glided past, and the 
winter returning found Bertha still taking the 
walk from the cottage to the Hall morning 
after morning ; but often walking beside her, 
his head bent low, his tones eager or cheerful 
as the mood moved him, her cousin Rodney 
was her frequent escort. They had been good 
friends and playfellows in all their holidays, 
and now, when he was at home studying his 
father’s profession, they were friends and com- 
panions still. 

He was a tall, shy man, just attained to his 
majority, awkwerd in company, reserved in 
speech, but full of chivalry and love for his 
pretty cousin, whose most fascinating amuse- 
ment was totorment him. They were walking 
home one dark evening, when Bertha had been 
kept to dinner at the Hall, and there was some 
impatience in the young man’s tone as he con- 
versed. 

**Then you won’t tell me this mighty secret 
that is laughing in your eyes and quivering 
round your lips.”’ 

‘““What a pretty speech! Really, Rodney, I 
think you are improving in constant intercourse 
with me !”’ 

** Pshaw !” 

** Here we are at home. Now come in, Rod- 
ney, and you shall hear the wonderful secret. 
I must tell mother first.”’ 

*¢ After you have had tea?” said Mrs. Watson. 

‘No, now! Come, sitdown. My little pupil, 
Hallie, is going to have a birthday next month !”’ 

‘Well ?” 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Loudan is going to have a grand 
party, and a whole troop of young cousins from 
London are to come down the week before to 
help get ready, for, this is the delicious part, 
we are going to have charades, and I am to 
write and actinthem. Won’t it be splendid ?”’ 

Rodney only grunted, but Mrs. Watsen could 
not look at the beaming face claiming her sym- 
pathy and withhold it. It was a busy evening. 
Bertha would plan ont all her scenes, and 
forced Rodney to promise to copy out the parts, 
while the cottage rang-with her merry laugh 
over her mother’s attempts to fit words to the 


scenes. 
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For a whole week before the party, lessons 
were entirely neglected, and the schoolroom 
was the drill room for fifteen of the merriest 
young folks who ever formed a dramatic com- 
pany. Captain West, the young soldier cousin 
of Hattie’s, who was in the Horse Guards, 
would make fun of all Bertha’s attempts at 
slang, and altered his part till the fair author- 
ess declined to run it at all, and his romping 
sister Jennie made the young teacher write 
her a part that her brother declared was per- 
fectly ‘‘horsy!’? Mr. Jarvis Loudan, another 
nephew, declared nothing but an Irishman was 
suited to his genius, while Mollie, his sister, 
wanted to try areal American negro. So the 
short days were lengthened into pleasant eve- 
nings, and the gallant Captain was only too 
happy to be Miss Watson’s escort to the cot- 
tage, where animated discussions of posture 
and costume often detained him till late into the 
night. 

And Rodney watched bitterly all this gayety, 
holding himself aloof from any part init. In 
vain Mrs. Loudan urged her kind invitation to 
him to form one of the corps dramatique, he was 
too shy, too well aware of his own deficiencies 
in figure and fluency to venture within the 
bounds of the gay party, so he moped jealously, 
half inclined to wish there was no pleasure in 
the world if it threw a bar between him and 
Bertha. 


The eventful night came at last, and our 
heroine found herself dressed for her part, 
waiting behind the scenes for her cue. The 
Captain was alseady on the stage, with Hattie 
playing fine lady to his dandyisms, and Bertha, 
in a pretty peasant’s dress, was waiting for the 
country cousin’s cue to appear. Excitement 
had tinged her cheek with a deep crimson, her 
eyes were dark with a feverish light, and her 
dress heightened every charm. From the 
soft, floating curls, to the tiny slippers, she 
was piquant and bewitching. The arch grace 
of her acting drew down the approbatory 
applause of the audience, and the wit of her 
dialogues found an able interpreter in their rep- 
resentatives. As the last charade was guessed, 
the authoress was called for. She was stand- 
ing in the dressing-room, just ready to mingle 
with the guests, when the Captain knocked at 
the door, and told her of the compliment. 

** Oh, I can’t, indeed !’’ 

“But you must. Everybody expects it.” 

** But to face all those people.’’ 

“You have been before them all the even- 
ing.’ 
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‘*Oh, that is very different; I was not before 
them in propria persone.”’ 

** Come, hear how they are calling.’’ 

And she found her hand prisoned, and her- 
self led away. The curtain rolled up, and she 
was standing, blushing, before the well-filled 
room. Somebody was audacious enough to 
call for a speech, but the gallant Captain, with 
a few well-chosen words, closed the scene and 
rescued the heroine. 

The curtain fell with a heavy dump, and they 
were alone behind it. 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Bertha, holding out her 
hand, ‘‘ you got me out of that scrape nicely.”’ 

To her surprise, he clasped her hand tightly, 
and leaning over her, said in a low, passionate 
tone :— 

‘*Il wish it were my privilege to stand be- 
tween you and all trouble and annoyance, 
Bertha !”’ 

And here achorus of merry voices announced 
the arrival of the whole company, and she 
sprang from him with hot cheeks, and a nerv- 
ous laugh to meet the congratulations of her 
friends. 

Again the daily routine of life was resumed, 
and the merry week was like the memory of a 
dream when the London party returned home. 
The Captain tried in vain to secure a parting 
word in private, and could but blame his own 
impetuosity for the chilling farewell that Ber- 
tha accorded him. And Rodney was growing 
pale and morose over Bertha’s change of con- 
duct. 

Some finely strung chord of the young girl’s 
heart had answered the Captain’s passion, and 
she knew that she had learned the woman’s 
lesson oflove. No longer the same thoughtless, 
merry child, she was becoming a cheerful but 
more sedate woman. The gay laugh that had 
mocked him so often fell but seldom on Rod- 
ney’s ear, and he marked well that Bertha was 
no longer the frank, sisterly friend of old. He 
had seen, even before Bertha learned it, the 
Captain’s love, and now his absence accounted 
for all this change. So he avoided the cottage, 
and tried to believe he did not worship madly 
his cousin Bertha. 

And now, over the whole island there rose 
a farewellcry. The Crimean war was opening, 
and the lounging dandies who had drawled out 
their word of command to lazy guards, woke 
to the manly soldiers whose deeds made the 
world admire. The guards were ordered off, 
and the Captain came to bid farewell to Bertha. 
To bid her farewell, but to tell her his manly 





love for her, and to crave her promise to be his 
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wife when he returned. 
view, for she could grant him nothing of what 
he asked, and when he stood before her trying 
to give her a brave smile, her eyes were full 
and her lips quivering with emotion. 

‘* You will give the soldier a prayer some- 
times,’’ he said, bravely. 

** Always, and a sister’s loving interest,’’ 
she said, letting him take both her hands in 
his. 

‘* Little sister, then God bless you, and fare- 
well,’’ and he drew her to his arms, printed a 
kiss on her forehead, and was gone. And 
Bertha looking up, through her blinding tears, 
saw her cousin Rodney in the doorway. 

‘“‘T have seen,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ God 
grant he is worthy of your love, Bertha. I— 
I—’’ and then it burst from him impetuously, 
**T cannot bear it,’? and he turned quickly 
from her and strode down the road. 

Day after day she watched for him, as she 
trod her lonely walk, but the quick tread 
echoed no more on her walk, and she looked in 
vain for the tall, stooping figure. Two long 
weeks passed, and then: ‘‘ Bertha,” said her 
mother, ‘‘ your Uncle Rodney was here to-day, 
to tell us that your cousin Rodney sailed last 
night for the Crimea.’’ 

The room spun round her, and for the first 
time in her young, active life Bertha Watson 
fainted. 

Can I write of the months of agony, the 
weary pain of watching, the bitter loneliness 
that fell over her once bright life. Misunder- 
stood, blamed perhaps for coquetry, she waited 
in vain for a word or line of love and forgive- 
ness. 

And far away on the plains of Alma lay 
Rodney Watson, while kneeling over him, pale 
and anxious was Captain West, who spoke :— 

‘*For me! Oh, Lieutenant Watson, it wasa 
mad thing to do, but you saved my life.’’ 

“For Bertha,’’ whispered the fainting man. 

‘* Bertha!” the frown gathered on the hand- 
some face, but then the chivalry of the English 
soldier beat down the unworthy feeling, and 
bending low he told Rodney the truth. 

Bertha’s face had grown pale, and her dark 
eyes sad, her step listless, and her manner 
gentle but weary, when the news of the return 
of Rodney met her. She was coming home 
from her day of teaching, but she passed the 
cottage with quick steps, and gained the big 
house that owned her uncle, master. 

** Aunt Belle! Rodney!” 

** Yes, dear,’’ said her aunt, kindly; ‘‘he 
has lost his right arm, and his breast is badly 


It was a painful inter- 
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wounded, but the sea air has done him good, 
and the doctor says he will do nicely! You 
are not going ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I wanted to know—”’ the tears were 
dropping fast. 

‘* You know, dear,’’ and the mother took her 
in her arms, ‘‘he has told me, Bertha, how he 
loves you. Youwillseehim! Come! Think 
how long it is!’”? And her heart sighed. 

‘Long ! Oh, it is a long, long time since he 
went.”’ 

And so, his mother’s arm around her, she 
went to his sofa, to kneel down beside him, 
and whisper loving words of comfort, to com 
the generous impulse that would not burden 
her young life with a crippled husband, to hear 
with a glad heart, his tale of faithful love, and 
promise to come to his home, to take her place 
there as his honored, loving wife. 

But Mrs, Loudan thinks it is all in vain to 
try to quite fill the place of her Daily Governess. 





WHY DON’T HE COME? 
BY CATHARINE MITCHELL. 


Wry don’t he come? 
Bright Phebus, now enrobed in golden light, 
Has curbed the fiery spirit of his steeds, 
And stay’d his chariot wheels; his journey done, 
He bids the world adieu with radient smile, 
And sinks to rest behind the western hills; 
His crimson canopy is drawn around, 
And he is lost to view. In dread suspense 
I watch the tints of the empurpled clouds, 
Till the last faint tint expired, and day is gone. 
Why don’t he come? 
Dim twilight’s shadowy form vow floats in air; 
The lowing herds now homeward bei their steps ; 
The bleating sheep are shut within the fold, 
And my Canary sings his vesper hymn, 
Then ‘neath his downy pinions hides his head, 
And in his willow cage in quiet sleeps. 
Night’s sable mantle, too, envelops all; 
The azure vault above is spangled o’er 
With twinkling stars; the silver moon is up— 
A holy silence reigns, and all is calm 
But my poor throbbing heart, alas, alas! 
Why don’t he come? 
In bitter grief I ’ve watched the moon go down; 
Nature is hushed save when I heave a sigh— 
The whispering winds give a responsive moan, 
My soul is sick, my misery is complete. 
Why does he leave me thus in dark despair 
To mourn and weep alone? 


Hark, "tis the midnight chime! ° 


No, ’tis his step I hear—thank Heaven he comes! 
Begone, reproach, be calm each beating pulse ; 
My fluttering heart be still, away my fears— 
What ecstasy thrills there! my trembling frame. 
Come, rosy smiles, play o’er my blanched cheeks, 
No crystal teardrops shall bedim my eyes, 

For now at length when hope had almost flown, 
To cheer my heart he comes. 








THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY MBHLLICBENT IRWIN. 


Annie Mernritvs sat industriously stitching 
away on an article which, when finished, was to 
be the embodied expression of her ‘‘merry 
Christmas” to ‘‘dear Fred.”” Annie Merrilus 
had been two years a happy wife. As she sat 
with busy fingers and as busy thoughts in her 
pleasant sitting-room, a comer-in from the 
keen, frosty air would have had a charming 
picture before him. The bright glow of the 
anthracite coal, which diffused a friendly 
summer warmth ; the stand of flowering plants, 
and glimpse of a golden pair of canaries through 
a half-open door; the polished piano with its 
rich spread and uncovered keys, and a few 
beautiful pictures on the wall, were some of the 
surroundings of the tastefully attired little 
woman, sitting in her low rocker, and working 
so busily with the bright colored materials 
lying in pretty confusion about her. Whether 
a crimson here and a drab there would harmo- 
nize best, or a black or a brown be a prettier 
contrast, were reflections which were interrup- 
tions now and then to loving thoughts, and a 
cheerful retrospect of these same last two years 
which the pretty lady was indulging in. Pre- 
sently she worked more slowly, laid aside her 
needle, and held up her work with a perplexed 
“air; then resumed it, set a few more stitches, 
and finally, slowly and with care not to injure 
the fabric, tookethem out again. 

‘**T cannot trust my eye! I must have a 
pattern for this vine surely! It looks stiff in 
spite of me! Fred was saying something 
about impression paper when I was finishing 
Ellen’s pattern—that there was some in the 
secretary, I believe. I shall have to make a 
pattern. I will see if I can find it.’’ Thus 
thinking, still surveying the refractory vine 
with her head critically and not ungracefully 
on one side, she came to tle above conclusion. 

‘*Pred’’ had farnished a room in his board- 
ing-house days, and ‘the secretary”? had been 
one of the articles of furniture of his bachelor 
,time. Mrs. Annie opened one drawer after 
another in quest of the desired paper; the 
taking out of stitches reminded her the Christ- 
mas was at hand, and brought a thought, too, 
of the long evenings when the gift work must 
be banished, for Fred as seldom spent his 
evenings from home as in the first glad months 
of their married life. She looked in vain for 





the impression paper her husband, in his ha- 
bitual thoughtful interest for her convenience 
in whatever she might chance to be doing, had 
suggested as a help in tracing. She was on 
the point of giving up the search. ‘I wonder 
if this isn’t a drawer, or what the space is left 
for,’’ thought she as she was about to turn 
away. A little exercise of ingenuity did 
indeed discover a drawer, and within it, neatly 
made up with taste and care, was a package of 
letters. She recognized her own handwriting. 
** My old letters !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Fred has 
kept them like precious things indeed ;’’ and 
the pretty lady took them in her hand, and 
looked at them through a sadden tear mist in 
her soft, brown eyes. ‘Stansbury! these 
were dated while I was away on my visit last 
fall; and these—Hopeton Burns—are of the 
old, old time; dear Fred! and dear home!”’ 
and her head was bowed for a moment, and a 
little shower of pearly tears—as old time mem- 
ories at sight of her girlish hand came cluster- 
ing back, pearly drops refreshing as a summer 
shower, the sun shining through all the time— 
fell thick and fast a brief moment. She had 
been such a sheltered flower all her life long, 
she had not learned the need, and so the habit 
of self-restraint. 

Mrs. Merrilus put back the dainty package. 
As she did so, a folded paper and a picture-case 
met her glance. A truss of golden-brown and 
curling hair the folded paper disclosed to view ; 
and daugerrotyped before her, when she had 
unclasped the case, was a lovely girlish face, 
with flowing curling hair. She looked upon 
it in mute surprise. 

‘*Fred never had a sister—he has told me 
I was first and only in his love ;” and she sat 
and gazed upon the soft contour, and conjectured 
in vain. The eyes at length seemed to look 
into hers in a strange familiar way, as though 
she had gazed into their sweet depths of se- 
renity in dreamland, but now again they began 
to look mockingly at her; the mouth too 
seemed to frame mockingly the words ‘‘ first 
and only love!’”? And Annie Merrilus sat and 
gazed. 

‘With my letters, my letters! in a secret 
drawer I was never even told the existence 
of,”’ at length she exclaimed. As she bent 
her head and turned the ‘picture in a better 
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light, a coil of bair that had been unloosened 
fell to her shoulder. She compared its dark 
shade with the gold-brown curl the original of 
the picture had undoubtedly parted with to 
give. 

“I wonder if she died,’’ said Annie; and 
then—‘‘ It was sweet to be first and only; yet 
had Fred but told me—could I but have felt he 
was still ingenuous with me—I could have 
borne to have been not first. What need that 
he should have deceived me?’’ Her voice 
died away on the word ‘‘deceived.’”’ ‘‘ Oh, 
Fred! I thought you soul oftruth!’’ Another 
kind of tears were very near coming here. I 
think it would have been better for her to have 
let them have their way. But her mind re- 
turned to the reflection, ‘‘ With my letters too, 
and so carefully preserved !’’ and this she did 
not, would not do. From all the tenderness of 
the afternoon’s retrospect, from the little sur- 
prise of the carefully cherished letters, there 
had found and sprung up in some congenial 
soil—though it would but half support it—a 
little root of defiance ; the proper name per- 
haps would be pride, There are many differ- 
ent kinds of pride. Pride is very good for us 
sometimes. It gives, like stimulants, an arti- 
ficial strength that serves to carry us safe 
through trying places. Atthe same time, pride 
may be sometimes very much out of its place. 
I think it is. 

Mrs. Merrilus had lost all inclination for 
needle-work. She passed an hour or two 
rather wretchedly. But this would not long 
do. It was not her habit. She began prac- 
tising vigorously an exceedingly difficult selec- 
tion from an opera she had never liked; a 
piece which had been presented by a person 
who was no favorite of Mr. Frederick Merrilus, 
though that gentleman always treated the 
obnoxious individual—there being in his con- 
duct nothing morally wrong—sufficiently well 
to justify through him the compliment to his 
wife. Mrs. Merrilus was really too well-bred 
at heart to admit any justification of ‘‘the 
sulks’’ per se ; nevertheless, it was in vain when 
the evening came her husband made kindest 
inguiries for her health, and when he found 
attempts at conversation useless, tried to find 
a clue to her changed manner. He cut the 
leaves of a new periodical and read aloud. He 
began, too, with the utmost humor narrating a 
laughable experience of the day. Annie felt 
sue should laugh in spite of herself, and then 
alas for her resolution! There is something 
that breaks down all cobweb barriers in a 
downright hearty laugh. She knew, at least 





felt this. She commanded herself sufficiently 
to appear to suppress a yawn, and interrupted 
the narration with something about retiring 
for the night, though it wanted yet a half hour 
of the usual time. As she turned away she 
blushed for her rudeness, which, however, 
seemed unnoticed save by renewed inquiry if 
‘‘she were sure that she felt indeed quite 
well.”’ 

The next day was no better; embroidery 
had no interest. The heart-strings were too 
much out of tune for music. She was obliged 
to make exertion to appear herself to. callers 
the afternoon brought in with smiles, and news, 
and pleasant chat, and in the very effort she 
felt the mist breaking away; but when the 
necessity was gone for acting as though they 
were not, sitting down idly, she called them all 
back again, and enveloped herself in them for 
her husband’s return. Mr. Frederick Merrilus 
began to be seriously troubled. 

‘“‘I’ve been trying every day for a week, 
Annie, to get time to come up and take you 
out for a drive. And now, these two days 
past, Iam sure you have needed it. Staying 
indoors too steadily is not good for anybody. 
I feel it myself, since Alden’s being away from 
the office has kept me more confined. Dear 
wife, you must not get sick ; and I’m sure you 
are not well, though you keep back one com- 
plaining word.” 

This, the second morning, why did not Annie 
answering tell him what it was that was cast- 
ing a shadow in their bright home. At one 
moment, when she had thought of it, she had 
feared to give him pain by—as.she said in her 
mind—‘‘reviving associations perhaps long 
buried ;’’ at another, it is possible there may 
have been a shade of satisfaction in the con- 
templation that when she should reveal her 
knowledge of his witholding of the truth from 
her, thus bringing to mind the falseness of his 
deliberate assurance, he would, though differ- 
ently, feel as keenly as she had done. I say 
it is possible she may have derived a moment’s 
satisfaction from the passing reflection. But 
now in that pleasant breakfast-room, with the 
broad sun shining so cheerily in, and with her 
husband’s trust-compeliing eyes beaming down 
upon her—in answer too to his cheerful tones, 
** Dear wifie, you must not get sick,’’ and ‘‘I’m 
sure you are not well, though you keep back 
one complaining word’’—how could she? and 
she did not, and he was gone again. 

I think, on one point, however much in the 
dark he may have been on others, Mr. Frede- 
tick Merrilus was very much in the right. I 
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think his wife had stayed indoors altogether 
too much. To be sure, those exquisitely made 
shirts and sundry other articles might not have 
been in such a beautiful state of completeness 
had the glad sun and clear air successfully in- 
vited her out to their healthful influences ; but 
neither, I venture to say it, would too close 
confinement in heated rooms, no less bad in its 
influence on mind than body, have unnerved 
and predisposed to unhealthy action. The 
knowledge of her husband’s character, and of 
his uniform tenderness, might have lifted itself 
in opposition, even in the very face of ‘* proofs’’ 
so considered ; to heart suggestious cherished 
of Mrs. Merrilus. 

However, the days went by—the days, too, 
of the Christmas greening of the chapel. Very 
tasteful and dexterous in the twining of the 
wreaths, the design of the sacred beautifying 
of the altar was entrusted to Mrs. Merrilus. 
Gentle thoughts and holy feelings, no stranger 
guests at any time to her loving nature, came, 
breaking away the unhealthy vapors. Mr. 
Merrilus was called from home during the 
process of the work; otherwise I think Annie 
might, in her gentle way, have led him to speak 
of that which was exaggerated in her mind by 
the apparent secrecy thrown aboutit. I think, 
as it was, she might have done so when he 
was at home again, had it not been that, un- 
fortunately, the very day of his return, having 
occasion to go to the secretary, other feelings 
were revived again. 


“T’m so glad you are come, Aunt Annie!” 
little Kitty Meyers exclaimed, one day, when 
Annie entered the house. And she noiselessly 
closed the door that no tone might by any 
means reach mamma’s ear. ‘‘ You know my 
curls I had cut off,’’ proceeded the little girl, 
‘*they’re all in a box just as they were cut; 
and don’t you think I could make a cushion 
of them some way with black lace, and have 
them show through, for mamma, you know, 
for Christmas? Make it round, I think, and 
have one curl in a kind of ruche around it, and 
a fall of lace; couldn’t I some way, Aunt An- 
nie ?”’ and the eager, animated little face looked 
up with a whole brace of interrogations in her 
bright eyes. ‘‘I began acollar long ago, but 
it is so much work I cannct finish it now, and 
arithmetic is so dreadfully hard I have tostudy 
out of school, and I don’t get any time. And 
mamma thought so much of my curls, you 
know. And you make things so pretty, dear 
Aunt Annie; won’t you help me?” 

Annie Merrilus kissed the eager face, and 








promised aid. And in the evening she sat 
planning Kitty’s gift, making the work ready 
for the inexperienced fingers that gave Kitty so 
much trouble in not being competent to exe- 
cute half the designs of her busy little brain. 

**Are you not too tired with all day at the 
chapel to be at work this evening, dear ?’’ said 
Mr. Merrilus, drawing a chair near her work- 
stand. ‘I’m glad to rest,’’he added. ‘* What 
pretty work are you at now, witie!’’ and he 
took up one of the long golden curls. 

‘* They are beautiful,’’ he said, when Annie 
had told him of Kitty’s design. ‘It’s a long 
time since my admiration first awoke for curl- 
ing hair,’ he continued, lifting an intelligent 
glance upon her as he spoke. ‘I remember 
curls ; they were not so golden as these’’—he 
went on musingly, with light, almost caressing 
touch smoothing the bright tress—‘‘ not so 
golden as these. I was little more than a mere 
boy then”’— 

** Don’t, Fred! you ’re spoiling it !’’ exclaimed 
Annie, in an apparent quick, sharp petulance, 
that, in his surprise, nearly made the gentle- 
man drop it. Her cheek crimsoned at the jar- 
ring sound of her own voice. Such a tone had 
never passed between them before. 

Mr. Merrilus walked to the fire. Setting in 
silence a few minutes, he presently recollected 
he had a little commission to execute, and 
might as well attend to now as any time, put 
on his overcoat and went out, conjecturing 
within himself ‘‘ what it was that ailed Annie!” 

The lady was rather chagrined at her own 
want of self-command, and wondered “ what 
would Fred think of her!” If she had only 
waited, when perhaps he was about to speak of 
the very subject so near her thoughts. She 
was very miserable from a variety of views of 
what had just passed between them. She 
worked busily, biting her lip nervously at the 
thoughts that would come, and finishing her 
part of Kitty’s present retired early before her 
husband’s return. When had he ever been 
out before, and she had not waited his return? 

The next day was a busy one, in that it had 
for its to-morrow the Christmas. Annie Mer- 
rilus was again at Mrs. Meyers. The ladies had 
been schoolmates and friends, and the pleasant 
intimacy had scarcely had an interruption. 

**T must show you the photograph: Edgar has 
had taken for mother,’’ said Mrs. Meyers. ‘‘ It 
is more perfect I think than any he has had 
taken before. What improvements have been 
made in picture art, Annie, since your and my 
remembrance. I wonder, by the way, if Fred 
has that old daguerreotype of yours, taken so 
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long ago. Do you know if he has?’’ and not 
waiting for an answer—Annie’s face wearing 
an uumistakably inquiring expression— ‘‘! 
wonder if he never told you about it?’ And 
then ‘‘ Do you think these tassels are the right 
length? I declare, there are so many finishing 
things to do to all these articles for the tree! 
Did you say they were long enough? do you 
think so?’”? And the opinion being duly given, 
though rather mechanically, perhaps—*‘‘ Did 
you really never know before you were mar- 
ried Fred had that picture? I wonder if you 
would know it was your own if you were to see 
it now !’’ and the lady laughed merrily. ‘It 
was that summer vacation I spent with you, 
youremember. Father and mother being gone 
to see Frances, and home not like home, your 
kind mother made me so happy by her warm 
invitation to spend the vacation with you, or at 
least the part of it that should pass before their 
return. What a dear delightful time that was ! 
what a blessed home yours was! Dear Annie, 
much as I loved you, and happy as I always 
was with you, when the Goldings told me that 
your relatives were Friends, I had so different 
an opinion of them from what my after expe- 
rience justified, I was a little afraid to venture. 
And when I found every one so kind and 
thoughtful for my comfort and enjoyment, the 
only check to my delight was rather a remorse- 
ful fear lest I had been unjust in thought to- 
wards those I had never seen. The one in- 
stance, when my private individualism came 
into any antagonism with the views entertained 
in your dear household, was, when your good 
grandpa was so grieved because you wanted to 
give me a daguerreotype of yourself I was so 
anxious to have taken.’’ Mrs. Meyers looked 
up from threading her needle in time to catch 
the mystified yet absorbed expression on the 
face of Annie Merrilus. The lady laughed. 
‘*This reminds me of old story-telling times 
when we were children, and each turned nar- 
rator in turn for the other’s edification. But 
don’t youremember, Annie, how shocked grand- 
pa was? how he said ‘it all came of your 
being sent away to a fashionable school ; things 
were turning out just as he had prophesied !’ 
Your curls, too; you know after your long ill- 
ness your hair came in so fast and curling, and 
I could not bear to see them gathered up, 
though it was only seldom I prevailed upon 
you in letting them fall their own free way. 
I’m afraid grandpa thought my influence rather 
bad over you. Though I remember when his 
talk, as we were together in the garden or he 
sat on the porch in his easy chair, was rather 





a reflection on my light-hearted follies, as he 
termed them, he would conclude with ‘ Ellen, 
I believe thee to be a good girl at heart, my 
dear!’ But when grandpa learned by the 
children’s talk that we had gone to the new 
Daguerrean’s to have our pictures taken, it was 
so much of a grief to him that your mother 
sent us word down to the artist’s rooms not to 
have them taken. It was a little too late, how- 
ever; you had set for the picture. You or- 
dered it should not be finished. And this I 
suppose you thought the end of it. But not 
so. As I could not have your picture I deter- 
mined I would at least obtain one of your curls, 
and as your mother proposed you should have 
them cut—Oh, Annie, I was rebellious then !— 
I selected a beautiful one, though you could 
arrange the others so as to hide the deficiency, 
aud just having secured my treasure displayed 
it to Fred as I met him on the stairway. 

‘** Divide with me, Ellen!’ he said, with a 
trepidation quite unlike his usual manner, 
‘give me part of this curl, and I will tell you 
what a daring boy I have been !’ 

‘* For Frederick I could do much, and I sepa- 
rated the curl. He had been to the Daguer- 
rean’s, he told me, and as he had hoped, the 
impression had not been effaced, and he suc- 
creded in getting the picture. ‘Ellen, I con- 
fess,’ said he, ‘I have some scruples about 
obtaining it in this manner, and as Annie’s 
friend, I submit to you whether-or not I may 
consider it as mine. I assure you it shall be 
sacred from every eye but my own. And as to 
my motive, my wish for its possession, I would 
not startle Annie’s blessed little heart for the 
world, nor justly incur her pareut’s disapproba- 
sion by one premature world, but’—and you 
know Frederick Merrilus’ look, dear, when he 
has made up his mind—‘ if little Annie Snow- 
den is not my wife at some future day, no other 
woman shall be.’ 

‘* Frederick,’’ continued Mrs. Meyers, ‘‘ would 
have obtained a duplicate for me had I wished, 
but I knew I should have to keep it secret 
from you or betray Fred, and beside it seemed 
not quite right, and I preferred to wait till 
some time when your father might be in the 
city. The curl and the picture we never either 
of us alluded to after. How much darker your 
hair has grown since then, Annie! Ah, baby 
is waking! he’s had a beautiful nap, and my 
work is just finished.’’ And Mrs. Meyers left 
Annie, to appear again in all a mother’s foud- 
ness with the little fellow in her arms. 

Annie Merrilus was very glad to ocenpy her- 
self with Master Eddy, to talk to the young 
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gentleman in as unconnected a style as might 
chance to suit her feelings, and in making him 
the central object of interest, withdraw notice 
from herself as much as possible. All which 
pleased the little gentleman very much, and 
was in no way disagreeable to his devoted 
mamma, Altogether I think it was very op- 
portune for Master Eddy and all concerned that 
he chose to take that particular moment to 
wake up in. 

Fred came and took tea at Mrs. Meyers’; he 
remarked the change in Annie. 

**Ellen, I believe Annie has not had half 
enough of your society lately. She has drooped 
for it. She has not looked as well in weeks as 
she does to-night. You have ‘done her good 
as a medicine.’ ”’ 

A sweet festival indeed was the sacred and 
beautiful service of the evening. The joyous 
chaunts and deep quivering organ tones bore 
Annie’s glad and softened spirit into purer, 
clearer, higher atmosphere. And if we do not 
intrude upon the quiet home hour after church, 
there were truer picture element there than in 
the easy room when we first looked in upon it. 

When Annie had told her husband something 
of what had been passing in her mind; when 
she had cleared up all those misty mornings 
and cloudy evenings to his mental vision; he 
did not call her ‘‘ foolish little puss,” nor yet 
laugh, that though he had heard of being 
afraid of one’s ownshadow, he had never known 
till now of the little woman that was jealous of 
her own picture. Though he smilingly looked 
into her eyes in rather an amused way when 
they talked the matter over, and those early 
days, yet he did none of these things. 

** And so you went to Ellen with it!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘the very person, since you chose 
to be unwilling to come to head-quarters, who 
could—’’ 

But Annie interrupted him. ‘‘To Ellen! in- 
deed no, my husband! Do not suppose I could 
ever go to a third person, however truly a 
friend, with anything affecting or relating to 
our perfect confidence in each other.’’ 

Which interruption gratified the true feeling 
of Frederick Merrilus very much. 

In the beautiful light of the Christmas morn- 
ing, Annie stood by a beautiful white rose tree, 
rich in abundant bud and bloom, one of her 
husband’s Christmas gifts. She displayed the 
bright blending colors of the elegant trifle yet 
unfinished, she had intended for presentation 
this same day. ‘‘I am so sorry,’’ she said, 
and a conscious blush overspread her features 
as she remembered how it was it had not been 
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completed. “I am so sorry I did not get it 
finished for to-day.’’ 

‘It is beautiful as it is, dear Annie; and if 
it were possible for it to be yet prettier than it 
is, and if it were finished, I should ask for a 
more precious gift still than even the exqui- 
sitely wrought piece of your always faultless 
handiwork. You have given me back your- 
self, given me what for a time I did not know 
how to find. I felt as though with you yet 
before me, in some unaccountable way I had 
lost you. Now give me a Christmas gift of 
perfect confidence, never again to be withheld. 
Do not conceal from me anything, whether of 
moment or however trifling, which gives you 
one moment’s disquiet, and which by any pos- 
sibility I could remove or explain. And I 
promise you the same. Concealment, or want 
of perfect ingenuousness is one of the most 
fruitful sources of dark hours and misappre- 
hension, and in some cases may prove one of 
the greatest wrongs that could come between 
two loving hearts. And now, since I’ve been 
so bold as to make my own selection of Christ- 
mas gifts, dear wifie, may I have it ?’’ 





A PENSIVE ODE FOR PENSIVE HEARTS. 


BY FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Sweet is the voice of morning—s weet 
The mellow notes that evening greet, 
And sweet the song that noontide pours 
_ From the recess of June-clad bowers ; 
Sweet to the warrior's ear the clank 
Of marshali’d hosts, as rank on rank 
With thund’ring tread they seek the fray 
That ends with life—or victory ! 


To hearts unhackney’d in the phrase 

Of flattery, how sweet the praise 

Of good men’s homage, as it falls 

Like sunlight on time-shatter’d walls! 
And oh, the deep impassioned thrill, 
That doth the yearning bosom fill, 
When years of doubt, of toil, and shame, 
Are blazoned on the scroll of Fame! 


Yet neither morning, noon, nor eve— 
All, all combined—a song can weave 

As sweet as that which Friendship pours 
Along life’s joy-deserted hours! 

Nor warrior's clank, nor trampet loud, 
Nor shout of hearts with glory proud 
Can move the soul like Friendship’s tone 
As whispered to one ear alone! 


The blazon’d scroll of fame may be 

An altar of idolatry! 

But that, nor praise however sweet, 

With friendship’s love can e’er compete— 
That voice so blest! that love so rare! 
Thank God! has been my lot to share 
Through storm and tempest, pain and grief, 
That heart’s pure sunshine! brought relief! 








SKATING FOR LADIES. 


BY 


WHY LADIES OUGHT TO SKATE, AND 
WHY THEY DO NOT. 

Learn to skate, and the ice will give you a graceful, 
sweet, and poetic motion.—Emerson. 

I LEARNED to skate very early ; I cannot now 
remember my precise age, but I know that 
about the time I mastered the ‘* spread-eagle,’’ 
and the “ outside,”” my Latin grammar was the 
most serious difficulty of my existence, and I 
used to wish I could skate through it. Since 
that time—it is several years ago—I have sel- 
dom failed to use my skates on at least one day 
during each sufficiently severe frost to make 
sound ite. To my skates I am indebted for 
many a day’s enjoyment—days that might, but 
for them, have been dull and uninteresting. 
But this is the least of the advantages I have de- 
rived from them; confidence and strength are 
among the others. Emerson says, continuing 
the passage from which I have quoted above— 
**The cold will brace your limbs and brain to 
genius, and make you foremost men of time.” 
A “foremost” man himself, and a great lover of 
skating and all motions and exercises that give 
grace and strengtb, he sets upon skating its 
real value—a very high one. I remember a 
good doctor saying—‘‘ Cricket-balls and skip- 
ping-ropes, skates and hoops, are the best phy- 
sicians in the world if used with moderation, 
and early enough.”? He was right. If the 
people of a country are effeminate, it arises 
from the luxuries and restraints that are prac- 
tised, and it is only necessary to extend the 
circle of outdoor exercises to counterbalance 
these. This brings me to the consideration of 
my subject—*‘ Skating for Ladies.’’ 

Personally speaking, I have always regretted 
that more ladies do not skate, and considered 
that ladies ought to learn, because there aré 
really so many reasons why ladies should 
skate, that I cannot decide which is the most 
important and entitled to the place of honor ; 
let me therefore select the one which will admit 
of no refutation, and is most agreeable—let me 
say because itis a pastime in which they would 
greatly excel. I am not quite sure that my 
regret has always been of the most disinter- 
ested kind. In cold Christmas weather, when 
a merry party was gathered in my father’s 


house, it would have been much pleasanter not 
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while we went to the pool. Does the dear 
reader say, ‘‘ Then why go at all?’ I answer, 
‘* because the opportunities for skating are few 
and precious.’?’ How had the ladies used to 
beguile those hours that were so merry for us ? 
Let me draw you two pictures. 

It is a bright, keen winter morning. Those 
of us addicted to the wholesome cold-water bath 
have to break the ice in our bath-tubs. Little 
Charlie has to breathe on the window-panea long 
time before he can disperse the pictures of Arca- 
dian dells and rough mountain passes which the 
fairy Frost has traced thereon in the silent 
night; and almost before he has looked out the 
business of a new picture is commenced. The 
postman brings up the letter and tells us, ‘* Yes, 
the lads are on the pool, and it would bear a 
wagon loaded with hay, or an army.’ The 
important business of breakfast is speedily dis- 
patched. Skates are rubbed, and, gimlet in 
pocket, off we go, with—forgive us ladies—an 
impatient answer to your questions: ‘‘Is it 
quite safe? and how long will you stay ?’’ 
‘*Stay ? why, till dark, if the ice is good, of 
course.” 

After the warm breakfast-room the air is keen 
and sharp; but it has a delicious freshness all 
its own, 2 briskness unknown to other morn- 
ings, that imparts itself to us as we anticipate 
the delights of a day on the ice. The trees are 
all draped with lace, to which the most exquisite 
manufactures of Valenciennes or Nottingham 
are nothing. The fieldfares and blackbirds are 
congregated in them, chattering as they make 
a scanty breakfast on the few frozen hips and 
haws that remain. The larks start up in a 
huge flock from the stubble, and utter their 
winter notes over our heads; we remark that 
they have probably had no breakfast, the frost 
has robbed them of their food; but then it has 
made the pool bear. This is to us sufficient, 
and so we pass on, feeling—if we are not in too 
great a hurry to reach the pool to feel—that, 
after all, it is Nature’s doing, and not ours, if 
they are robbed of their breakfast. 

At the pool we find the lads from the village, 
and not a few girls, too, sliding bravely up and 
down the smooth surface, and greatly exhila- 
rated by the motion. Our skates are soon on, 
and ten minutes after we are ‘‘ all a-glow,’’ and 


to have had to leave the young ladies at home | in the enjoyment of the most delicious motion 
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I know. A graceful succession of circles or 
semi-circles, made with scarcely an effort, to 
which all the waltzes in the world are “as 
moonlight unto sunlight.’”’ The morning wears 
on, in the happiest way, and the delicious 
movements set every generous and pleasurable 
emotion vibrating. 

Meanwhile, how does the morning wear with 
the ladies whom we left at the breakfast-table ? 
They cannot ride; it would be cruel to the 
‘* poor feet’’ of the horses, to say nothing of the 
danger of slippery roads. They read and write 
letters, they gather around the fire and indulge 
in ‘‘small talk’’—I beg pardon—or they knit, 
crochet, or embroider. I am not going to say 
one word against these pretty occupations. (I 
may remark, en passant, that therein ladies have 
a great advantage, being able to make nimble 
and good use of their fingers while carrying on 
the most animated conversation, whereas the 
most gentleman can, or, at least, the most they 
do do, under similar circumstances, is to smoke. ) 
But are these the best occupations ladies can 
lave on bright winter mornings? Alldays and 
nights answer for the purpose of embroidering ; 
how very few afford an opportunity for skating ! 
Do the fingers never grow tired, and is not the 
warmth of exercise out in the bracing air more 
pleasant than the artificial heat of burning 
coals? Ladies, try it. 


I am drawing these pictures from a real ex- 
perience ; for me, the ladies, and the pool, and 
the frosty mornings to which I have referred, 
quite incidentally, and by way of illustration, 
have a real and tangible existence, and some 
of those ladies are now my happiest skating 
companions, and look, on a frosty winter eve- 
ning, when the sun is setting, up to the church 
vane with as much interest as I do, to see if 
the wind is still easterly, and the frost likely to 
make sound ice. 

It seldom happened that after luncheon they 
did not pay the pool a visit, and, thoughtful 
and charitable as ever, bring some pretty bags 
well stored with sandwiches. It was then that 
I felt most keenly what a great loss of pleasure 
ladies suffered by not skating. To me the cold 
air was exhilarating, delightful; as they stood 
upon the banks, it was to them painful, and 
they hurried back to the fireside for the re- 
mainder of the bright day. Perhaps an old 
arm-chair with runners—say a superannuated 
rocking-chair from the nursery—was produced, 
and they, in turn, enjoyed being pushed before 
me round the pool. Still, that was not self- 
motion, not the airy, joyous, gracefal exercise 
that dispersed the blood rapidly over my frame. 





It was after such a visit that I determined to 
teach my sisters to skate. They tell me now 
that making a figure of 8 is the pleasantest 
occupation and the most enjoyable amusement 
that the whole year brings them. Clara says: 
‘Walking is like prose, skating is like poe- 
try,’’? and really on the ice one does seem to 
move in rhythmical numbers. I never had a 
day’s skating that I did not feel benefited men- 
tally as much as physically, and, I believe, 
morally, too, for the action produces vigorous 
health, and a new, strong current of generous 
emotions. 

There is no danger in skating, always pro- 
viding that due precaution is taken relative to 
the soundness of the ice. Of the difficulties of 
learning, which by the way are always greatly 
exaggerated, I shall have more to say anon. 
The only real ones are the first step—perhaps 
I ought to say stroke—and the access to a 
place suitable for learning. I think I shall be 
able to show that neither of these are obstacles 
of sufficient importance to deprive ladies of 
what I am sure they would find as delightfal 
an amusement as dancing, with this advantage, 
that the one would add to their strength and * 
health as much as the other, by the late hours 
at which it is practised, impairs it. If I can do 
this, and can induce ladies generally to follow 
the excellent example set by a few of their 
number, I am confident they will be thankfal 
for the addition to their somewhat limited 
number of amusements, of one of the purest 
and best sports practised by men. Experience 
has proved, in cases where ladies have adopted 
skating, that in it, as in dancing, they greatly 
excel, and are, if less adventurous than their 
brothers, far more graceful. But it is not only 
as an amusement that skating would benefit 
them, but as a wholesome and highly profitable 
exercise, which offers itself at a time when 
others cannot be had, and which will develop 
their strength and powers of endurance. 

Ladies, then, ought to skate. Let me now 
proceed to consider why they do not. 

I shall first of all deal with the weakest ob- 
jection raised against it; but it is one, though 
puerile and paltry, which I feel to be very 
general. Paterfamilias objects to his daughter’s 
skating, because he thinks it is unfeminine. 
This is one of those deplorable notions with 
regard to ‘‘ proprieties,’’ and what women may 
and may not do— 

That seem to keep her up, but drag her down. 
Is it unfeminine for ladies to be healthy, good 
walkers, with an upright gait, and a frame that 
is physically able to endure as much watching 
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and working, if need be, as they are willing to 
undergo? Nothing I know is more conducive 
to these qualities than skating. Yet, say how 
many fathers, it is ‘‘ unladylike,’’ and the very 
same men do not object to their daughters 
dancing till long after midnight. When the 
skipping-rope has become too childish and 
hoop-bowling has lost its charm, there ought 
to be some substitute found that will do their 
work, and for the winter days a pair of skates 
offers the very best. 

The real difficulties are the access to a suf- 
ficiently private place for learning, and the 
friendly initiation. It is, for obvious reasons, 
very desirable that a lady’s first day on the ice 
should be only in the company of some few 
friends upon a pond not frequented by others. 
To ladies residing in provincial towns and vil- 
lages, this difficulty is but slight. Half an 
hour’s walk, at most, will bring them to some 
suitable place—some little pool (a large one is 
not required) where they may practise. The 
railways, too,offer ladies residing in the metro- 
polis itself almost as great facilities. A day, 
aye, even the first day upon the ice will be de- 
lightful; and the second and third days will 
bring with them a degree of proficiency that 
will afford a new and pure enjoyment, and the 
cold weather will have a charm it has never 
had before. An occasional fall during the early 
days—and by no means a violent one—is the 
very worst that is to be anticipated by a lady 
who has a brother or friend, used to the ice, to 
accompany her. I have known ladies so at- 
tended learn without falling at all, and make 
fine, dashing figure-skaters in an almost in- 
credibly short space of time. Confidence is the 
most essential quality ; and here is another 
reason why the first attempts should not be 
made on crowded ponds, for it is impossible, 
where skaters are darting about, and many 
people are looking on, that any one should 
have confidence unless it has been acquired by 
experience. I have known strong, sturdy 
schoolboys so talked to about the difficulties of 
skating, and the falls they would have to un- 
dergo, that they have been timorous on the ice 
for days, and consequently tumbled about in 
every direction. This ought not to be. An- 
other mistake is that it needs strong ankles. 
That is all nonsense ; there is more stress upon 
the ankle in ten minutes’ dancing than in an 
hour’s skating. 

Another reason why skating is not general 
among women is a natural objection each one 
feels towards taking the first step. That is, 
the first step among her own circle of friends. 





A few, a very few, ladies do skate, and have 
done so now for many years. I have said that 
the pool to which I have referred has a real 
existence. It was there I first saw ladies skate, 
and they were, without exception, the best 
skaters I ever saw. 

I would earnestly exhort fathers to buy their 
daughters each a pair of skates, and their 
brothers to teach them how to use them, with 
the full assurance that they will ever after be 
their pleasantest skating companions, their 
vis-a-vis in many an eight. It is a great folly, 
to say nothing of the positive wrong, to narrow 
the straitened limit of out-door amusements in 
which ladies are privileged to indulge. Here 
is one, offering a graceful occupation for days 
that are spent by them at the fireside, offering 
itself at a time when riding is generaily im- 
practicable, and walking insufficient for warmth ; 
embrace it, and the interest of the scenes of our 
ponds and rivers during the frosts will be greatly 
increased, and skating will have a greater at- 
traction, and be productive of more good than 
it ever has been in England. 





MY CASKET OF GEMS. 


BY MRS. WOLVERTON. 


For thee I'll ope my casket lid, 

And thou shalt view my treasures hid ; 
Here’s thought, and feeling, fancy fair, 
And rich experience folded there. 


And memories too, in golden hours— 

Some woven were ’mid drenching showers, 
Look closely down and thou wilt see 

Each raindrop wove a pearl for me. 


And roses fair, and mossy stone, 

I gleaned them o'er a pathway lone; 

So bright they seemed amidst the gloom, 
My casket gave them welcome room. 


And sunny hopes to cheer the way, 

When through the dark my feet must stray; 
And faith and trust, by angels given, 

To light me through the duubt to heaven. 
And gentle words for those I love, 

Sweet as the speech they use above; 

And friendship’s smile, affection’s tear, 
And pity’s tone are garnered here. 


And happy love, so true, so bright, 
'Twould break the darkest, deepest night! 
By many friends the chain was twined, 
Around them all my heart-strings wind. 


They share my tear, my smile they claim, 
Each joy, each grief to me they name; 
"Mid sorrow dark upon my breast, 

They soothe the aching heart to rest. 


Yes, true, to me are treasures lent, 

To weave of life the sweet content ; 
And one has said, “ Where’er you go, 
Along your way you sunbeams strew.” 
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SACQUE, DINNER DRESSES, WAIST, ETC. 





Fig. 1.—Fail or winter sacque. This 
style of wrap is very pretty for misses. 
It can be made of silk, or of any kind 
of cloth. It is trimmed with a ruching 
of velvet, silk, or cloth, either of the 
same shade as the material or darker. 
The latter has the more stylish appear- 
ance. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of cuir-colored 
silk, made square both back and front, 
and trimmed with bands of black velvet, 
edged on each side with quillings of cuir- 
colored ribbon. Tassels of black chenille 
are placed both on the back and front 
of the corsage, as well as on the sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of mauve silk, 
with a pelerine and plastron of black 
guipure, edged with a ribbon quilling. 
The sleeves are open from the elbow, 
and caught together by bands. 

Fig. 4.—A new style of white muslin 
waist. The front has the appearance of a 
Garibaldi shirt, and the back is trimmed 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 5.—Amazon collar, made of 
SS white linen, with one row of stitching 
on the edge. The tie is of black silk, 
doubled, with the ends embroidered in 
the new color called Bilé de Turquie. 

































THE PSYCHE BUTTERFLY. 
(See engraving, page 510.) 

Materials.— Three yards of narrow gold 
braid, a skein of fine gold twine, one yard of 
gold spiral wire, and a skein each of white, 
light blue, and cerise fine silk. 

Tuis elegant ornament is now much 
used in ball-room costume, either as a 
headdress, when it is attached to the 
hair in the centre of the forehead, or on 
the left side of the head nearly at the 
back ; it is also placed on the skirt of 
the dress to loop up the tunic or dra- 
pery, and it may be applied to a variety 
of articles, as pen-wipers, paper weights, 
screens, etc. 

The sections of the wings are given, 
one showing the braid outline only, 
and the other the stitches, which are 
worked to attach the braids together. 
The wings and body are made sepa- 
rately, the latter being formed of plain 
crochet. 

Commence by tracing the braid out- 
line of one of the sections, and with a 
fine sewing-needle and thread tack the 
gold braid on the outline. These stitch- 
es should be taken across the braid, 
and not through it ; then, with the blue 
silk and a sewing-needle, begin at the 
narrow part of the wing, and run the 
silk across the braids, darning it in and 
out of them eight or ten times; then 
work up the braids, joining them with 
rows of hem-stitch. The network above 
them is of the cerise silk, and formed 
of a succession of open button-hole 
stitches. 

The rosettes in the centre of the cir- 
cles are made of white silk, and to form 
them see the braid pat- 
tern in the preceding 
direction ; the space be- 
tween the two straight 
lines at the edge should 
be filled with blue silk. 

When the work is fin- 
ished, sew the gold wire 
to resemble a jacket. The cuffs are composed round the edge of the braid, using the cerise 
of tucks, fluted ruffling, and fancy buttons. silk, and at each side leave about two inches of 
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the wire to form the legs. Commence now on 
the body. 

Tue Bopy.—Work with the gold twine and 
Penelope crochet needle, No. 3. Commence 
with 4 chain stitches, and work a single stitch 
in the first chain to make it round. 

Work 2 plain stitches in each of the 4 stitches, 
then 2 plain both in one stitch, and 3 plain in 
successive stitches, 8 times; it will now be 16 
stitches round. Work 80 plain; stuff the work 
with a little piece of wool. Decrease by taking 
two stitches together and working them as one 
stitch ; then 5 plain, and decrease again, 8 
times ; and for the head, work 2 stitches in 1, 
5 times; then 6 plain; and for the antenna, 
take 3 inches of the gold wire, and, leaving 
half of it in front, place it along the last round, 
and work it under for 3 plain stitches. Leave 
the other end in the front, work 4 plain, then 
4 single, take 2 together 5 times, miss 1, and 1 
single, 3 times; then 3 chain, miss 1, and 2 
single on it; 3chain again, miss 1, and 2 single 
on it, 1 single on the head, and ‘fasten off. Sew 
two beads above the antenne for the eyes; 
then sew the wings to the sides of the body, 
leaving the wire for the legs. 





MUFFATEE.—DIAMOND PATTERN. 
KNITTING. 

Materials.—Half an ounce each of scarlet, black, and 
white single or double Berlin wool, according to the 
thickness required ; a pair of knitting pins, No. 15 Bell 
gauge, measured in the circle. 

Wiru the black wool cast on 39 stitches. 

lst row.—Make 1, hy bringing the wool for- 
ward, slip 1 and knit 2 together; repeat to 
the end. This stitch is used throughout the 
pattern. Every three stitches form one rib. 
Join on the scarlet wool, and for the 

Scarlet half diamond, 2d row, make 1, slip 1, 
and knit the 2 stitches which cross together; 
repeat 5 times more, that is 6 ribs ; turn back, 
leaving the 7 black ribs on the other pin. 

3d.—Knit the 6 scarlet ribs. 

4th.—Knit 5 ribs, turn back, leaving a scarlet 
rib. 

5th.—Knit the 5 ribs. 

6th.—Knit 4 ribs, turn back as before. 

7th.—Knit the 4 ribs. 

8th.—Knit 3 ribs, turn back. 

9th.-—Knit 3 ribs. 

10th.—Knit 2 ribs, turn back. 

11th.—Knit 2 ribs. 





12th.—Knit 1 rib, turn back. 
13th.—Knit 1 rib. 
14th.—Knit 1 rib, then knit each of the 5 ribs 
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left at the end of the previous rows, and on the 

black row knit the 7 ribs; then, commencing 

again at the 2d row, work to the end of the 

13th row, so as to make a second half diamond 

at the other side. Join on the black wool. 
15th.—Knit all the 13 ribs. 

16th.—As the last row. 

17th.—Knit 1 rib. Join on the white wool, 
and for the centre diamond knit 11 ribs; turn 
back, leaving one black rib. 

18th.—Knit 10 ribs and turn back, leaving 
anotherrib; knit 9 ribs, turn back; knit 8 ribs, 
turn back; knit 7 ribs, turn back; knit 6 ribs, 
turn back ; knit 5 ribs, turn back ; knit 4 ribs, 
turn back ; knit 3 ribs, turn back ; knit 2 ribs, 
turn back; knit 2 ribs; then knit the 4 white 
ribs which were left at the previous rows. Join 
on the black wool, and knit the remaining rib. 

19th. Black.—Knit all the 13 ribs. 

20th.— As the last. 

Join on the scarlet wool. Commence again 
at the 2d row, and repeat the pattern until 5 
or 6 diamonds are made, according to the size 
wished; then cast off, and sew the first and last 
rows together. 
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KNITTED GAUNTLET. 
(See engraving, page 512.) 


Materials.—Some single Berlin wool, of any shade 
that may be preferred ; one-eighth of a yard of plush ; 
one-eighth of a yard of silk fur lining; one yard of 
ribbon. 

Tae season has now arrived for making these 
usefal articles, which are so comfortably worn 
over a pair of kid gloves, when the weather is 
intensely cold. The portion of the gauntlet 
that covers the glove is knitted, and the gaunt- 
let is made of plush, lined with silk and wad- 
ding, ornamented with a bow and ends of rib- 
bon. Having only the glove to knit, a pair of 
these guantlets would be quickly executed. 
The glove is knitted backwards and forwards 
(not round) in the following manner: Cast on 
€2 stitches. Istrow. Slip 1, * make 1, pur! 1, 
knit 1, repeat from *, knit 1. 2d. Slip 1, * 
make 1, purl 1, knit 1, repeat from *, knit 1. 
It will thus be seen that the stitch that was 
purled in the preceding row will be knitted in 
the next, and soon. After having knitted 30 
rows in this manner, the thumb must be com- 
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meaced. This is made by casting on 10 stitches 
at each end of the knitting, making altogether 
82 stitches. Fifty rows are required to make 
the thumb; and in knitting the extra 10 
stitches at each end they must be diminished 
every now and then by knitting together the 
4th and 5th stitch at the beginning and end. 
This diminishing must be done gradually, and 
at the end of the 50 rows there should be on 
the needle the same number of stitches as was 
commenced with; 20 more rows have now to 
be knitted, and the mitten is finished. The thumb 
is neatly sewn up, leaving the small opening at 
the top seen in the illustration. Our model is 
further ornamented on the back of the hand 
with 3 stripes of embroidered silk. This is 
very easily accomplished by taking 2 ribs of 
the knitting and working over them in coarse 
herring-bone stitch. The depth of the plush cuft 
is 4 inches, the length round 14 inches. This 
cuff should be shaped a little towards the glove 
portion, to suit the size of the bottom of the 
knitting. 





FANCY PATTERN FOR PERFORATED CARD-BOARD. 
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Work according to the patterns on perforated 
card-board, with split zephyr of any bright color. 
The first letter is ‘‘ K,’’ half of which is worked 











on one piece, and half on the other. After 


working each piece, join them back to back. 
Make two small cords and tassels of your 
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zephyr, and place one in the centre of each end. 
Ry turning these cords quickly in the fingers, 
the words ‘‘ Kiss Me’’ will appear.”’ 





GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING GLOVES. 
(See engravings, page 513.) 

Materials.—Black or white worsted, and seven knit- 
ting needles, Nos. 13, 14, or 15, according to the size of 
the hand. (The seven needles are used only in making 
the fingers.) 

Cast on each of these needles 16 stitches, 
and close them into a round; after which, do 
one and a half or two inches of ribbed knitting, 
alternately knitting two and purling the same 
number. Do one plain round, and begin the 
pattern. Ist. round. * knit 3, purl 1, * all 
round, 2d. Plain knitting. 3d. * knit 1, purl 
1, knit 2; * all round. 4th. Plain knitting. 
By continuing to work these four rounds, as 
directed, the purled stitches will always come 
over each other, at the distance of every fourth 
round, every alternate stitch being quite plain 
throughout the glove. After eight rounds, 
begin to raise the thumb, thus: purl 1, knit 1, 
bring a thread through and make another, 
purl 1. Continue the round as the others, ob- 
serving that these purled stitches are always to 
be purled, and the increase for the thumb 
made between them.. Increase at first. every 
third round, then every second, finally every 
round, until you have got to the separation of 
the thumb, when you should have fourteen on 
the thumb, within the two purled stitches. 
Put all but these fourteen on three needles, 
and leave them, so as to finish the thumb; 
divide the stitches on two needles, and cast four 
on a third; form into a round, and knit round 
and round (in the pattern) until sufficient is 
done. Then gradually close and fasten off. 
Take up the edge of the four stitches cast on, 
and add to the rest for the hand. Knit about 
one and a half inches in depth, from the thumb, 
then the fingers. The little finger has twelve, 
and four extra cast on to come between it and 
the third ; knit round the needful length, and 
Glose. The third finger must have five stitches 
from the front, and the same number from the 
back of the hand, with four also that were cast 
on for the little finger, and five to be cast on 
between the back and front, next the second 
finger; this, of course, must be longer. The 
middle finger has seven stitches from the back 
of the hand, and six from the front, with the 
cast-on stitches between it and the third, and 
also five fresh ones, next the forefinger: this is 
the longest of all. The forefinger has the re- 





maining stitches, with those cast on between it 
and the middle finger ; and when finished, it 
completes the glove. The ends are drawn in, 
and darned down on the other side. The pat- 
tern must be maintained throughout; and to 
make the gloves set well the stitches cast on 
at the separation of the thumb must run up 
the front of the forefinger. Sew wash-leather 
on the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. 





CROCHET PELERINE, 


(See engraving, page 514.) 

Materials.—One-half a pound of white Berlin wool ; 
one-quarter of a pound of biue ditto; two ounces of 
speckled wool. 

WE can recommend our subscribers to make 
themselves one of these useful pelerines, as 
they will find them a most convenient and com- 
fortable addition to their wardrebe. They are 
extremely easy to make, and form a pleasant 
occupation for the long winterevenings. These 
little pelerines reach to the waist, and close at 
the throat, and are worn underneath a mantle 
out of doors; or they make an exceedingly 
comfortable wrap, on a cold winter’s evening to 
put on in coming from a theatre or place of 
public amusement. Being arranged without 
sleeves, they are easily put on and taken off. 
Our model is made of blue, white, and speckled 
wool, arranged in stripes; and the manner in 
which these stripes are crocheted, whether 
broad or narrow, must, of course, be left to indi- 
vidual taste. It would be superfluous to give 
directions for working every row, as the stitches 
are all the same, and the shape of the pelerine 
is formed by increasing in every row down the 
centre of the back, and on each side of the front, 
as will be seen on referring to our illustration. 
Make a chain rather longer than the size of the 
neck (as it diminishes in the working.) st row. 
5 chain, * 2 treble, 1 chain, miss 1, repeat from 
* until the middle of the row is reached. Into 
this stitch make 4 treble instead of 2, with a 
chain between, and work to the end of the row. 
2d. Turn, 3 chain, 2 long into space of previous 
row. We may here mention that all the treble 
stitches are worked into the spaces, and not 
into the chain of previous row. 1 chain, 3 
treble, until the middle of the row is reached, 
when work a double quantity of treble stitches, 
then 1 chain, 3 treble, to the end of the row. 
3d. 3 chain, 2 treble, into the space of pre- 
ceding row, then 1 chain, 3 treble, to the end 
of the row, increasing as usual down the centre 
of the back. From the description of these 3 
rows, it will at once be seen how the remainder 
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of the pelerine is worked, always bearing in 
mind to increase at the commencement and in 
the centre of every row. When the founda- 
tion of the pelerine is crocheted, a row should 
be worked all round, consisting of 1 chain and 
3 treble ; this finishes off the sides neatly and 
nicely. A small collar may be added, if liked 
(this is, however, not necessary), by crochet- 
ing into the foundation round the neck, and 
working 3 or 4 rows, in the same manner as the 
pelerine. This little collar is finished off round 
the edge with a row of double crochet worked 
into every stitch. The fringe which ornaments 
the bottom of the pelerine is easily made. It 
consists of lengths of partridge and biue wool, 
knotted alternately into every space and treble 
stitch of the bottom row. A piece of plaited 
wool, with a pair of tassels at each end, is run 
round the neck, with which the pelerine is fast- 
ened. The arrangement of color in our model 
is as follows: 10 rows of white, 1 row of 
blue, 1 row of speckled, 4 rows of blue, 1 row 
of speckled, 1 row of blue all round. Fringe, 
blue and speckled. 





CARRIAGE BOOT. 


Materials.—Three skeins each of black and scarlet 
double Berlin wool, and needle No. 9, Bell gauge. 





Commence with the black wool and make a 
chain of 50 stitches. 
lst row.—Miss the first chain stitch, put the 





needle into the next chain stitch, take up the 
wool on a needle and draw it through ina loop ; 
* keep the 2 loops on the needle, put the needle 
into the next chain stitch and repeat from * 
until the 50 loops are raised. 

Work 9 rows more the same, changing the 
colors at each end throughout the boot, so that 
all the loops are raised with black, and worked 
back with the scarlet. The work should be tight, 
so that this piece measures 11 inches in length. 

Work 5 rows more the same, but decreasing 
a stitch in the centre of each row. To decrease, 
two black loops should be taken on the needle 
and worked as one stitch. 

16th row.—Decrease the first two loops, raise 
the rest, and take the last 2 loops together to 
decrease ; work back. 

17th.—Plain, but increasing a stitch in the 
centre. To increase, the needle should be in- 
serted in the scarlet, between two black stitches, 
and the wool brought through in a loop as 
usual. 

18th.—Decrease the first 2 stitches, raise the 
rest to the centre; then increase a loop as be- 
fore, raise the rest, decreasing the last 2 loops ; 
work back. 

19th.—Plain, but increasing a stitch in the 
centre. 

20th.—As the 18th row. 

21st.—As the 19th row. 

22d.—Decrease a stitch at the beginning and 
end of the row. 

23d.—All plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows until it is decreased to 
24 stitches, which finishes the boot; and, it 
being made on a new plan, it is as well to state 
that the last row, when joined, forms the toe, 
the two slanting sides the front, and the first 
row the back of the boot. 

To make up the boot, it will require a pair 
of cork soles bound with ribbon, and a half yard 
of scarlet silk or flannel. Cut the flannel the 
shape of the work, allowing half an inch for 
turnings. 

Double the foundation row in half and sew 
the sides together, drawing about 6 stitches in 
the centre close, tc form the heel; then sew 
up the toe. 

To join the slanting sides which form the 
front, commence at the toe with the black wool, 
and work a row of single crochet, thus: keep 
the wool at the back, put the needle into a 
stitch of the right selvedge, and then into the 
left selvedge, bring the wool through them and 
also through the loop on the needle; repeat. 
Then round the top of the boot work 6 rows of 
plain crochet backwards and forwards very 
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loosely, working 2 stitches in the first stitch | work one double, in each stitch, and in the 


of each row; and for the last row, work 1 scar- 
let and 1 black stitch alternately, continuing 
the same down the sides of the black rows, and 
ending at the first stitch of the row. Fasten 
off. 

Turn the boot on the wrong side, place the 
lining over it, and slightly quilt it to the work; 
then turn it on the right side, and sew on the 
sole. The plain rows at the top should be 
turned down over the boot, and the points 
fastened with a button. 





A WARM OVER-SHOE, IN CROCHET. 


Materials.—1 ounce of black double Berlin wool, 1 
ditto scarlet, 3 yards of narrow scarlet ribbon, a pair of 
cork soles 10 inches in length, a flat mesh haif an inch 
in width; bone crochet-hook, No. 15, Bell-gauge. 








centre work 2 stitches in one, work 16 rows, 
always working 2 stitches, in the centre; work 
2 rows of each color. 

Commence for the sides on the 11th stitch, 
and work 44 rows, 2 rows of each color; join 
the 11 stitches on the other side of the front. 
Work 1 row in single-crochet, with 1 chain, 
between each stitch, all round. 

Make the fringe in black wool (thus), pass 
the wool round the mesh, and work 1 single 
stitch, then 1 chain, pass the wool round the 
mesh, and repeat, until sufficient is made to go 
round the shoe, then sew it on. 

Cut a piece of silk, the size and shape of the 
shoe, for the lining, turn the edges down, and 
sew neatly all round; then sew on the cork 
sole, turn the shoe to the right side, and run 





Tue shoe is worked throughout in double 
crochet. 
Make a chain of 16 stitches, miss 1 stitch, and 


} 


in a piece of the ribbon under the fringe, to 
draw it in a little, make the rosette, and sew it 
on the front. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FRONT OF A SLIPPER. 
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FANCY BOW FOR A CHILD’S HAT. 





Tuts bow may be made cf any color velvet or silk. 
It should be embroidered with jet beads, and trimmed 
with black lace. 
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Receipts, Ce. 


PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 





WE givea number of receipts for puddings, pies, cakes, 
etc, that wil! be of great use to our lady friends during 
the Christmas holidays. 


A CuristMAs Pium PuppING, WITH OR WITHOUT EaGs,— 
Take two pounds of bread crumbs that have been well 
sifted through a colander ; two tablespoonfuls of flour ; 
half an ounce of ground allspice, and one pound of brown 
moist sugar; rub these ingredients thoroughly well 
together; chop one pound of suet very fine, and tho- 
roughly mix in with the other things. Wash well in 
tepid water a pound and a halfof raisins, and stone them, 
or two pounds of Sultana raisins, which require no 
stoning, and are equa!ly good, though more expensive ; 
chop these, not too fine, and well mix in; thena pound 
of well-washed currants, and a quarter of a pound of 
candied peel, cut into lumps, not slices. Having mixed 
all this together well, make the whole sufficieutly moist 
with a little milk; well butter one or more large basins ; 
well press the mixture into the bottom of each (or they 
will not turn out in good shape), and when filled toa 
trifle above the brim of the basin, spread some flour on 
the top, and tie the basin down with a well-wetted 
cloth ; place the pudding in boiling water, let it boil up 
rapidly, and so continue for four hours; then take it up, 
remove the cloth but do not turn it out of the basin. 
The next day, or when wanted for use, put the pudding 
to warm, with the basin still on, for two hours, in a 
moderately warm oven, then take it out, turn it from the 
basin on to the dish in which it is to be sent to table. 
With the handle of a teaspoon, or the blade of a fruit- 
knife, make incisions in different parts of the pudding, 
aod pour on some sherry wine, then sift powdered 
sugar over. It is obvious that this pudding must be 
made the day before it is required for use, and itis much 
better for being so. Eggs are not necessary to give either 
richness or flavor, or to “bind the pudding ;” the milk 
and the flour will do that. Eggs render the mass tho- 
roughly indigestible ; but if they must still be had—and 
we again repeut thut they are not needed—eig ht eggs, well 
beaten and strained, can be used instead of the milk, 
Great care is necessary in all puddings of the kind, not 
to make them too wet, or they will be heavy ; and to 
thoroughly mix the ingredients separately. 

CuristmMas PLum Puppine.—A pound of syet, cut in 
pieces not too fine, a pound of cnrrants, and a pound of 
raisins stoned, foureggs, half a grated nutmeg, an ounce 
of citron and lemon-peel, shred fine, a teaspoonful of 
beaten ginger, halfa pound of bread-crumbs, halfa pound 
of flour, and a pint of milk; beat the eggs first, add half 
the milk, beat them together, and by degrees stir in the 
flour, thea the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk 
as will mix it together very thick; then take a clean 
cloth, dip in boiling water, and squeeze dry. While the 
water is boiling fast, put in your puddiug, which sheuld 
boil at least five hours. 


Another way.—Seven ounces raisins, seeded and a little 
ehopped; seven ounce currants, well washed and 
picked ; one and a half ounce citron; three ounces of 
beef suet, chopped very fine; three-quarters of a nutmeg, 
grated ; one-quarter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon; five 
eggs well beaten up; four tablespoonfuls of sugar; five 





tablespoonfuls of wheat flour ; half alemon-peel, grated ; 
one glass of brandy and one glass of Madeira; a little 
milk to mix, sufficient to make rather a thick batter. 
The whole must be well mixed. The above mixture to 
be put into a well-buttered basin. Tie a pudding cloth 
over, and pin the four corners over the top. Put into 
boiling water, and to be kept boiling without ceasing 
for five hours. We have tried this receipt, and know it 
to be excellent. 

Currant Caxz.—One cup of butter, three eggs, one 
cup of water or milk, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, 
nutmeg, cup of currants. 

Lieut CaKEs.—Put a small quantity of flour into a 
mug, mix it with very good miik, with a lump of butter 
the size of an egg, a little barm, an egg, a teaspoonful 
of honey, and a little ginger; beat them well, and let 
them rise before baking. 

LittLe Pium Cakes TO KEFP LONG.—Dry one pound of 
flour, and mix with six ounces of finely-pounded sugar ; 
beat six ounces of butter to a cream, and add to three 
eggs well beaten, half a pound of currants nicely dried, 
and the flour and sugar; beat all for some time, then 
dredge flour on tin plates, apd drop the batter on them 
the size of a walnut. If properly mixed, it will be a 
stiff paste. Bake in a brisk oven. 


Ricn Prom Prpprna.—Stone carefully one pound of 
the best raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, 
chop very small one pound of fresh beef suet, blanch and 
chop small or pound two ounces of sweet almonds and 
one ounce of bitter ones; mix the whole well together, 
with one pound of sifted flour, and the same weight of 
crumb of bread soaked in milk, then squeezed dry and 
stirred with a spoon unti] reduced to a mash, before it 
is mixed with the flour. Cut in small pieces two ounces 
each of preserved citron, orange, and lemon-peel, and 
add a quarter of an ounce of mixed spice; quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar should be put into a basin, with 
eight eggs, and well beaten together with a three-pronged 
fork ; stir this with the pudding, and makeit of the pro- 
per consistence with milk. Remember that it must not 
be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to the bottom, 
but be made to the consistence of good thick batter. 
Two wineglassfuls of brandy should be poured over the 
fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and allowed 
to stand three or four hours before the pudding is made, 
stirring them occasionally. It must be tied ina cloth, 
and will take five hours of constant boiling. Whea 
done, turn it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the tup, 
and serve it with wine-sance in a boat, and some poured 
round the pudding. 

The pudding will be of considerable size, but half the 
quantity of materials, used in the same proportion, will 
be equally good. 

BoiLep Pium Puppine.—The crumbs of a small loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and beef- 
suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three drops of 
essence of lemon, three eggs, a little nutmeg, atablespoon- 
falof flour. Butter the mould, and boil them five hours, 
Serve with brandy-sauce. 

A Goop Pounp-Caxs.—Beat one pound of butter toa 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight 
eggs beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one 
pound of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them 
and a few cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in five 
powder together; then by degrees work the dry ingre- 
dients into the butterandeggs. When well beaten, add 
@ glass of wine and some caraways. It must be beaten 
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afull hour. Buttera pan, and bake itan hour in a quick 
oven 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

A Ricn Curistmas Poppixe.—One pound of raisins, 
stoned, one pound of currants, half a pound of beef-suet, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of flour, three 
eggs, a cup of sweetmeats, and a wineglass of brandy. 
Mix well, and boil in a mould eight hours. 


A Goop Curistmas Pupping.—One pound of flour, two 
pounds of suet, one pound of currants, one pound of 
piums, eight eggs, two ounces uf candied peel, almonds 
and mixed spice according totaste. Boil gently for seven 
hours. 


Common CRULLERS OR Twist Cakes.—Mix well together 
halfa pint of sour milk, or buttermilk two teacupfuls 
of sugar, one teacupfal of butter, and \uree eggs, well- 
beaten ; add to this a teaspoon‘ul of saleratus dissolved 
in hot water, a teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg grated, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon; sift in flour 
enough to make a smooth dough: roll it out not quite a 
quarter of an inch thick ; eut in small oblong pieces; 
divide one end in three or four parts like fingers, and 
twist or plait them over each other. Fry them in boil- 
ing lard. These cakes may be cut in strips, and the ends 
joined, to make a ring, or in any other shape. 


Sort Caru.iers.—Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
and powder half a pound of loaf-sugar; heat a pint of 
water in a round-bottomed saucepan, and when quite 
warm, mix the floar with it graduaily ; set half a pound 
of fresh butter over the fire in a small vessel ; and when 
it begins to melt, stir it gradually into the flour and 
water ; then add by degrees the powdered sugar and half 
a grated nutmeg. Take the saucepan off the fre, and 
beat the contents with a wooden spaddle or spatula till 
they are thoroughly mixed; then beat six eggs very 
light, and stir them gradually into the mixture. Beat 
the whole very hard till it becomes a thick batter. Flour 
a pasteboard very well, and lay out the batter upon it in 
rings (the best way is to pass it through a screw funnel). 
Have ready, ou the fire, a pot of boiling lard of the very 
best quality ; put in the crullers, removing them from 
the board by carefully taking them up, one at a time, on 
a broad-bladed knife. Boil but fewatatime. They must 
be ofa fine brown. Lift them out on a perforated skim- 
mer, draining the lard from them back iato the pot; lay 
them on a large dish, and sift powdered white sugar over 
them. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE. 
To two pounds of flour well sifted unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen ; 
Two pounds of fresh batter, with eighteen fine eggs, 
And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 
Eight ounces of almonds well blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced; 
Of orange and lemon-peel candied one pound, 
And a gill of pale brandy unieced ; 
A large nutmeg grated: exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 
Of mace, coriauder, and ginger well ground, 
Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 
An important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished ; 
The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked four good huurs till finished. 


Doves-xure.—Take three pounds of flour, one pound of 
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butter, one and a half pound of sugar; eut the butter 
fine into the flour; beat six eggs ligit, and put them in; 
add two wine-glasses of yeast, one pint of milk, some 
cinnamon, mace and natmeg; make it up into a light 
dough, and put it to rise. When it is light enough, roll 
out the paste, cut it in small pieces, and boil them in 
lard. 

Faoit Cakg.—Take one pound of butterand one pound 
of sugar, and beat them together with the yolks of eight 
eggs; beat the whites separately ; mix with these one 
and a half pound of flour, one teacupful of cream, one 
wineglassful of brandy and one of wine, one nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful of mace, one teaspoonful of cloves, two 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one salt-spoonful of salt, 
three-quarters of a pound of raisins, stoned, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of currants, half a pound of citron ; mix 
with the flour two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 

Wasnineton Cake.—Beat together one and a half 
pound of sugar, and three-quarters of a pound of butter ; 
add four eggs well beaten, half a pint of sour milk, and 
one teaspoonfal of saleratus, dissolved in a little hot 
water. Stirin gradually one and three-quarter pound 
of flour, one wineglassful of wine or brandy, and one 
nutmeg, grated. Beat all well together. 

This will make two round cakes. It should be baked 
in a quick oven, and will take from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, according to the thickness of the cakes. 


Queen Cakg.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants ; wash one pound 
of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it 
eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten seperately, and put 
in the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an 
hour ; butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them 
only half full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you 
put them into the oven. 

Lemon GinGERBREAD.—Grate the rinds of two orthree 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then 
mix the grated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole 
in the four, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a 
pound of butter melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, 
and mix all up together with half an ounce of ground 
ginger and quarter of an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 


Seep Cake.—Beat or? pound of butter to a cream, add- 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beat- 
ing both together; have ready the yolks of eighteen 
egys, and the whites of ten, beaten separately ; mix iu 
the whites first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole 
for ten minutes ; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and 
a half of flour, and mix them very gradualiy with the 
other ingredients ; when the oven is ready, beatin three 
ounces of picked caraway-seeds. 


Pumpxin Prppina.—Take one pint of pumpkin that 
has been stewed soft and pressed through a colander; 
melt in half a pint of warm milk a qaarter of a pound of 
butter and the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well 
together; one pint of rich cream will be better than 
milk and butter; beat eight eggs very light, and add 
them gradually to the other ingredients alternately with 
the pumpkin; then stir in a wineglass of rose-water and 
two glasses of wine mixed together, a large teaspoonful 
of powdered mace and cinnamon mixed, and a grated 
nutmeg. Having stirred the whole very hard, put it 
into a buttered dish, and bake it three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Lemon Cake.—Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites se- 
parately, till ina solid froth ; add to the yolks the grated 
riud of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and 
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sifted ; beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the 
left hand six ounces of dried fluur; then add the whites 
of the eggs and the juice of the lemon; when these are 
weil beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it 
about an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

CLove Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, 
half pound of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, acup of milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, same 
of cinnamon, same of cloves ; fruit, if you choose. 


MixcemraT.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice, 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, halfa pint of brandy; 
mix well together. This should be made a little time 
before wanted for use. 

Mixce Pizs.—Take a pound of beef, free from skin and 
strings, and chop it very fine; then two pounds of suet, 
which likewise pick and chop; then add three pounds 
of currants nicely cleaned and periectly dry, one pound 
and a half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, half 
a pint of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, anda few cloves and 
mace, with pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, 
and lemon-peel ready, and put some in each of the pies 
when made. 

Mo.uasses Piz.—Four eggs—beat the whites separate— 
ene teacupful of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, beat them well together ; stirin one 
teacupful and a halfof molasses, and then add the white 
ofeggs. Bake on pastry. 

Cream Pie (fine).—Half pound of butter, four eggs, 
sugar, salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot wet; pour on ita quart of boiling 
milk, and stir the whole together. To be baked in deep 
dishes. 

Ginger Sponer-Cake.—One cup of molasses, one cup 
ef butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, three cups of 
flour, one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 

Frexcu JuMBLEs.—One pound and a half of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cup 
of milk; add this, also one nutmeg, and roll out the 
dough, and erft into small cakes of any shape, and bake 
them in a quick oven. 


HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 


To Bort A Tuxrkey.—Make a stuffing as for veal; or if 
you wish a plain stuffing, pound a cracker or some bread- 
erumb very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, sift some 
sage and any «ther sweet herbs that are liked, season 
with pepper, aud mould them together with the yolk of 
an egg ; put this under the breast, and tieit closely. Set 
on the turkey in boiling water enough to cover it; boil 
very slowly, and take off the scum as it rises. A large 
turkey will require more than two hours’ boiling; a 
small onean hour and a half. Garnish with fried force- 
meat, and serve with oyster or celery sauce. 

Or : Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by steam 
without any water. When sufficiently done, take it up, 
strain the gravy that will be found in the pan, and 
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which, when cold, will be a fine jelly ; thicken it witha 
little flour and butter, add the liquor of the oysters in- 
tended for sauce, also stewed, and warm the oysters up 
in it; whiten it with a little boiled cream, and pour it 
over the turkey. 

To Roast a TuRKEY.—Prepare a stuffing of pork san- 
sage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread: 
or, if sausages are to be served with the turkey, stuffing 
as for fillet of veal; in either, a little shred shallot is an 
improvement, Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge 
it with flour, and put it down toa clear, brisk fire; ata 
moderate distance the first half hour, but afterwards 
nearer. Baste with butter; and when the turkey is 
plumped up, and the steam draws towards the fire, it 
will be nearly done; then dredge it lightly with dour, 
and baste it with a little more butter, first melted in the 
basting ladle. Serve with gravy in the dish and bread 
sauce inatureen. It may be garnished with sausages, 
or with fried forcemeat, if veai stuffing be used. Some- 
times the gizzard and liver are dipped into the yolk of 
an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, aud then put 
under the pinions before the bird is put tothe fire. A 
very large turkey will require three hours’ roasting ; one 
of eight or ten pounds, two hours; aud a small one, an 
hour and a half. 

To Roast A Goose —Geese seem to bear the same rela- 
tion to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other 
domestic quadrupeds ; that is, the flesh of goose is not 
suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in consti- 
tution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the fashion 
to bring it to table very rare done ; a detestable mode ! 

Take a young goose, pick, singe and clean well. 
Make the stuffing with two ounces of onions (about four 
commor sized), and one oance of green sage chopped 
very fine; then add a large coffee cup of stale bread- 
crumbs and the same of mashed potatoes; a little pepper 
and salt, a bit of butter as big as a walnut, the yolk of 
an egg or two; mix these well together, and stuff the 
goose. Do not fill itentirely ; thestuffing requires room 
to swell. Spit it, tie the spit at both ends to prevent its 
swinging round, and to keep the staffing from coming 
out. The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt and 
water at first, then with its own dripping. It will take 
two hours or more to roust it thoroughly. 

A green goose, that is, one under four months old, is 
seasoned with pepper and salt instead ofsage aud onions. 
It will roast in an hour. 

Savce ror A Roastep Goosr.—Put into a saucepan a 
tablespoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, a glass of port wine, and a gill of 
gravy; mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goose, just before serving. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S DINNERS. 


Bor.ep turkey with oyster sauce, roast goose wit 
apple sauce, roasted ham, chicken pie, stewed beets, 
cole-slaw, turuips, salsify, winter squash; mince pie, 
plum pudding, lemon custard, cranberry pie 

Roast turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled fowls with 
celery sance, boiled ham, goose pie, turnips, salsify, cole- 
slaw, winter squash, beets ; mince pudding boiled, lemon 
pudding baked, pumpkin pudding. 

Mock turtle soup, roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
boiled turkey with celery sance, roasted ham, smoke- 
tongue, chicken curry, oyster pie, beets, cole-slaw, win- 
ter squash, salsify, fried celery; plum pudding, mince 
pie, calf's-fout jelly, blanc-mange. 








Ebvitors’ Gable. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


This is the month, and soon will come the morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother bern, 
Our great Redeemer from above did bring. 
MILTON. 

For many, many years, we have greeted our friends 
from this our place in the Lady’s Book with our warm- 
est Christmas wishes for their happiness, and offered our 
sincere thanks for their many and long-continued favors. 

In the midst of the cheering influences of this blessed 
season, sad thoughts must press on bereaved hearts and 
households, and over the bright hopes which have been, 
in our circle of friends, dimmed during the year! How 
many mourners have wept since we last offered our 
merry Christmas greeting! But God is good ; for every 
grief he has given a balm; for every trouble a hope; 
and the benevolent order of His laws casts a softening 
veil over sorrow, while new delights and new enjoy- 
ments are ever offered to the bright young hearts that 
are coming out to gaze at the new Christmas sun, and 
wonder that there can be care or sorrow in such a 
beautifal world. 

Toail these happy hearts we commend our ornamented 
Froytispizce, which portrays very truthfully the dif- 
ferent plessares of the Chrisimas anniversary. In the 
couusry we see the yathering of pine branches by a 
joyful company of merry lads, and the sledging through 
the brisk, suowy atmosphere. In the next compartment 
we see the happy, loving family gathered to hear the 
Christmas story of the wondrous Babe of Bethlehem, 
aad of the bright angels that came down from heaven 
with the news of ‘good-will to meu.’’ Then the little 
pet of the family, dressed in holiday finery, with arms 
full of the treasures brought by Kristkinkel, has her 
place. Opposite her see grandmamma, about to put on 
her glasses for the enjoyment of a Photograph Album 
adorned with the faces of her dear ones. 

All these are pictures of Christmas enj oyments realized, 
not in one place, but in thousands ; ay, millions of house- 
holds will this month taste the bounty of our Heavenly 
Father, who has provided these various pleasures for us, 
and bas fitted our dispositions and minds to draw hap- 
piness from the gifts of His goodness. 


Is it not a cheering thought that the anniversary of 
the message of “good-will to men” is near, that Christ- 
mas will reannounce the glorious promise of salvation 
and eternal blessedness to all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and do His will? The love is treasured in our 
hearts, and known, in its truth and purity, to God only ; 
but it is seen in the world and known as it goes out in 
good works 

The great question for each to answer is, ‘‘ What good 
work have I done since last Christmas?” 


When our duties are useful and are defined, if we have 
faithfally performed them, have we not done good? The 
Editors of the Lady’s Book have faithfully endeavored 
to benefit those for whom their work is prepared, and 
now, as the year is closing, we offer our cordial congra- 
tulations to our happy friends, and our sineere sym pa- 
thies to those who are sorrowing, hoping to meet them 
all and welcome in the important year of 1564. 
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LITERARY WOMEN DURING THE YEAR 1863. 


Iy this brief notice we can mention only one race, the 
Anglo-Saxon. The American branch has done very 
little. Who plauts flowers or gathers fruits while the 
earthquake or the whirlwind is upon them? War is 
a terrible evilto women. Even their works of love and 
mercy seem done under a pall, and are sad, because the 
need of these services for the victims of battle is wofal, 
and has been caused by wrong-doing. 

“The poor ye shall always have with you,” said the 
Divine Saviour. Poverty is the appointment of Provi- 
dence ; but wars are to cease when righteousness reigus. 
Let us pray that the blessed time may soon come. Not 
till then will the genius of woman have its proper cul- 
tivation, its perfect development, and its purifying in- 
fiuence on humanity. 

In the old country of Anglo-Saxondom British women 
have, during the past year, been greatly distinguished 
by their literary productions, chiefly biographies and 
works of fiction. Weare sorry to add that a great por- 
tion are what is termed “sensation novels.’’ Among 
these, three hold pre-eminence in their distinctive class ; 
as the passionate in “ Lost anD Savep,” by the Hunorable 
Mrs. Norton; the intellectual in ‘‘Romo.a,” by Miss 
Evans ; aud the domestic in “ Squire Treviyn’s Herr,” 
by Mra. Wood. 

Next to newspapers, novels are now probably more 
read than any other kind of literature. Demanding no 
stress of thought, no weary wear of brain, they afford 
amusement in one’s chair, without the trouble of going 
abroad to seek it. With book in hand, we feel as if we 
had some semblance of intelligent employment; and 
thus the months go by, and novel reading has become 
the fashion, and new novels the want of every-day life. 
Whether the habit will be baneful or beneficial depends 
much on the character of the books that become popular. 


‘Lost AND SAVED”’ is, we are sorry to say, unworthy 
of the genius and fame of its authoress. Mrs. Norton, 
as a poetess, is now in the first rank of living writers of 
her sex. It isa great pity she should have stooped to 
imitate the sensation school of French writers, who 
seem to say, “ Evil, be thou my good.”’ If the Britixh 
aristocracy be faithfully pictured in these volumes, the 
nobles of that proud land must have stepped into the 
bogs of corruption beyond the French of the old regime. 


Miss Evans is a very different writer; she has genius 
of a loftier kind, but not the elegance nor the polish of 
Mrs. Norton. Belonging to « different order of English 
society, Miss Evans very properly and sensibly describes 
what she knows, and with a masterly skill paints the 
manners and character of the middle classes. In aua- 
lyzing the emotions of the human heart, which throbs 
with the same impulses in the laborer and in the lord, 
she is unrivalled as a writer of fiction, and thus in the 
delineation of character she excels all her sister novel- 
ists. In this last work, ‘ Romola,”’ she takes a high 
place in the historical romance, showing great know- 
ledge of Italy in her antiquities and medieval celebri- 
ties. We prefer her striking pictures of English li‘e. 
Still, this last work possesses much merit, and its moral 
tendeucy is right and elevating, as is seen in the coutrast 
between Romola and the selfish Tito. 


But the great heart of the people is more moved by the 
homlier pictures of Mrs. Heyry Woop, who has shown 
herself mistress of the art of story-telling. She might 
be a rival of Scheherazade herself in the rapidity of her 
compositions. Her language is often ineorrect, and her 
style far frum elegant; yet the first is siguificaut, aud 
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the last clear; and she has the art of wonderfully sus- 
taining the attention ; even fastidious peop!s find them- 
sdélves compelled to read her volumes to the end and to 
acknowledge their interest. Therefore, that she is al- 
ways on the side of right and duty we consider a great 
good to her readers andagreat honor to her. She never 
throws fanciful interest around vice; her heroes are not 
manufactured out of “‘ miserables ;’’ nor does she interest 
our feelings on the side of sentimental woes while the 
real but humble sufferer is forgotten. She has, we must 
own, an ardent leaning to the supernatural, and some- 
times manages her machivery very cleverly. On the 
whole, we thiak her novels of this year are worthy of 
imuch praise, and that ‘Squire Trevlyn’s Heir” and 
“Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles” are works that will live 
till another Christmas. 


DEACONESS’ INSTITUTIONS AND PROTESTANT 
SISTERHOODS. 

T¥PORMATION concerning these modes of doing good has 
been much needed in our land; we rejoice that it is now 
furnished. 

In a pamphlet* remarkable for its close research and 
clear reasoning, and also for the integrity with which it 
sets forth the Bible way of woman’s work as a helper in 
the Christian Church, the idea is advanced and sustained 
that “a parochial order of deaconesses is what is wanted 
for our ageand country.” By this is meant ‘‘a womanly 
ministration, responsible to the clergy, stimulating and 
gathering together the working elements of the Church, 
looking after the poor, sick, and fallen, supervising the 
Mothers’ Meeting, visiting at the Widow's Home and 
the Orphanage, suggesting (where these are needed) the 
erection of such asylums, by the very provision of an 
agency to care for them, and by dwelling, if possible, in 
a house of its own, into which the destitute may be re- 
ceived for nursing, care, and medicine, and from which 
there can be sent out proper comforts for their need.”’— 
See Report, page 23. 

Thus, clearly and consistently with God’s Word, are 
shown the duties of the Deaconess. The Committee are 
also careful to point out the natural endowments of wo- 
man for her office. 


“There can be no doubt among believers in the Bible 
that woman was created to be the ‘helpmeet for man,’ to 
be his companion and comforter, to supplement his state, 
to make that complete which was most imperfect with- 
out her. By the peculiarities of her nature in delicacy, 
tenderness, intuitive perception, and tact; by her pa- 
tience, fidelity, and devotion, by her power of sufferance 
and her elasticity of temperament, and by her deep and 
all-absorbing love, she lends that to society in which 
man, as such, is deficient. In whatever contributes to 
the happiness of life, she bears the foremost part, and 
especially in hours when sickness and exhaustion over- 
take the body, or the daily needs of the creature call for 
help. We cannot but think there was something signi- 
ficant and suggestive in the accompaniment by holy 
women of our Incarnate Lord, and in His receipt from 
them of substantial benefit. It was meant to teach His 
Charch their relation as helpers. 

“In the Providence of God, women have generally 
been first to respond to the word of the Gospel. Their 
hearts have been soonest opened toattend unto the things 
which have been spoken by the preacher, aud they have 
earliest offered themselves to the Master's service. By 
their excess in point of numbers (in the churches). by 
their comparative freedom from engaging ties, by their 
frequent orphanage and more frequent widowhood, and 
above all by the readiness of their consecration of self 
to the cause of grace and mercy, there has always been 
provided, as there always will be found, a band of 
‘ministering angels’ on the side of the Chureh, from 
which she can draw, as she has done already, servitors 
to her aid.”” Payes 7 aud 8. 


The order of Deaconesses has already been partially 


* Report made to the Convention of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania on Organizing the Services of Christian 
Women. May, 1863. " 





restored in Germany. That this order was instituted by 
the Apostles is clear, from the Bible and ecclesiastical 
history ; therefore it is no newly devised plan, but wo- 
man’s rightful place in the Church. Its revival seems 
to be blessed in a remarkable manner in the churches in 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, where the greater 
number of this noble order of ladies are working. In 
England the communities of Protestant Christian Women 
are doing so much good that “the most marvellous 
change in the mind of the Anglican Church has taken 
place in their favor in the course of the last five years.”’ 

We should like to give many extracts from this admir- 
able pamphlet, but have not room. If any lady desires 
more information, we refer her to the Committee who 
prepared the Report, as their names* alone will be a 
guarantee of the importance of the efforts now being 
made to restore to the true Church its primitive order of 
faithful women as Deaconesses. 


MEMORY'’S SONG. 


Fut well do I remember, love, 
Those goldeu autumu eves, 

When, full of new-born hopes, we watched 
The faliing maple-leaves ; 

When, clinging to the withered grass, 
The dewdrops sparkled bright, 

And stars, like eyes from heaven came out 
Amid the fadiug light. 


It seemed as if the skies leaned down 
With a softer, deeper blue, 

And ob! to our young, trusting hearts 
Did not the world seem true? 

What thoughts of coming days we kept 
Within our throbbing hearts! 

Little we knew aud little cured 
About these worldly arts. 


Perhaps we've grown some wiser since, 
Aud learned more courtly ways, 

But yet we still have kept unchanged 
The love of other days 

We heed not now the wintry storm 
That howls without our door, 

Except to pray that God would guard 
The houseless, shivering poor. 


For once again our thoughts go out 
Into those haleyon days, 
And Hope, bright bird, sings joyously 
Her sweet, euchanted lays; 
And we are d:eaming of the time 
When, through that forest wild 
We two shall guide the welcome feet 
Of our own little child, Cio STANLEY. 


MISTAKES IN LANGUAGE. 


Oxe of the most common vulyarities in our literatare 
is the use of the adjective FEMALE for the noun woman, 
In the Bible this phraseology is never used; female 
designates sex, but not personality. Ina notice of Mr. 
Rhind’s work on the recent excavations in Pompeii, the 
following sentence occurs, which will illustrate the 
mistakes we mean. The writer had been telling of the 
manner of taking busts from the dead figures, and says: 
“ Afterwards the remains of (wo females, a woman and 
young girl, were, preserved in the same manner ; in the 
elder female the left hand is shut,” ete. 

Here three superfluous words are used (two females 
and elder). It should have been written “the remains 
of a woman and a young girl; in the woman the left 
hand is shut.”’ The writer felt that females would not 


* Rev. George Leeds, Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D., 
Rev. Leighton Coleman, Rev. Felix R. Brunvt, Prof. 
Henry Coppee. 
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accurately express his meaning, yet he has left these 
words in his article, and thus vulgarized the style. 

Female means the sex that produces young, and can, 
as a noun or name, only apply toanimals. WoMAN was 
the. Eden name given to the feminine of hamanity ; that 
name and its equivalents, girl, maiden, lady, etc., words 
never used for animals, are the only proper terms of 
language to designate in the human species the feminine 
characteristics. 

Mrs. Mason, aNpy Woman's Mission TO Woman.—We 
are happy to say to those who took an earuest interest 
in Mrs. Mason's plan of missions that her course is sus- 
tained by the highest courts of British Burmah. The 
Chief Commissioner* has not only cleared her of all blame 
in the charges made against Dr. and Mrs. Mason, but has 
triumphantly placed these devoted missionaries before 
the world as exemplars of remarkable success in doing 
good to the poor heathen. He says:— 

“IT have had ample opportunity personally of observ- 
ing and of learning from former cases, as well as the 
present, what the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Mason have done 
for the Karen mountaineers in the Toungoo district. 
They found them in a state of savage barbarism. There 
are now twenty-five thousand of them, either Christians 
or under Christian teaching and influence. They found 
them split up into tribes and claus, warring against each 
other, and taking captives to sell as slaves. 

‘“Wherever the Gospel has been spread, such acts no 
longer prevail. They have ceased not only amongst the 
Christian tribes, but also among the heathen tribes, ex- 
cept those on the extreme border Now, | confidently 
assert that this great and beneficial change has been 
accomplished mainly, indeed almost entirely, by the 
labors of Dr. and Mrs. Mason and of the Karen Minister 
Sau Quala. I assert, from long experience among simi- 
lar tribes, that such results could not be obtained by the 
Civil Administration unaided by Missionary teaching 

** The Reo. Dr. and Mrs. Mason have my entire confi- 
dence, and I trust they will continue the noble work 
among the Karen tribes, in which they have been so 
eminently successfal.”’ 

To ovr FrRiIsyps AND CoRRESPONDENTS.— Another year 
is gone, and Christmas, the season of thanks and good 
wishes, as it draws near, reminds us of the many favors 
and warm-hearted compliments we have received from 
our Editorial friends. Allow us to express our sincere 
thanks for yourconstantand willing sapport. Wetrust 
that the New Year will find youall in the circle of those 
who are pledged tothe “ Lady's Book.”’ It shall be our 
endeavor to make the volumes for 1864 worthy of your 


approval. 


The following articles are accepted: ‘‘ Long Ago’’— 
“ Persevere, or Life with an Aim”—‘‘ My Ideal’’—‘“A 
Vision by Moonlight’’—** Out of Towa’’—* Grandmother 
Meridith’’—*“ Port-folio Dottings’’—and ‘To Mary on her 
Birthday.” 

These articles are necessarily declined: ‘‘ November’’— 
“ Bereavement’’—‘‘The Harvest Moon” (the writer can 
do better)—“‘Thy will be done”’—** Amazons'’—* Can- 
zonet’’—*‘ Ob ! where is my boy to-night ?’’—“‘ An appeal 
to Time’—‘‘Give me a Rose’’—“ Broken-hearted”’— 
*Song’’—“ A long Road’’—*“ My first Love and my last’’— 
“The worth of a Dollar’’—“*The Art of talking non- 
sense’’—and “My Watch.” 

We have other articles on hand ; next month these 
will be noticed. 

Will Mrs. C. C. H. of Panama, Chautauque County, 
New York, send us the title of her last story ? 

“Heary Drummond's Choice” has been received, but 
no letter. What is to be done with the MS. ? 


* Lieut. Colonel Phayre. 





Health Department. 


In this season of physical health, we will, omitting 
the usual detail of diseases and remedies for bodily com- 
plaints, give a few suggestions for the better conserva- 
tion of family life and domestic bappiness. It is in 
unison with the season to be careful of our home resources ; 
if the chief means of enjoyment and improvement are 
not found in the places where we dwell, our hopes of 
real comfort may be at once reliuquished ; life will be 
only a *‘ winter of discontent.”” Weare not intending to 
read a homily on the subject of domestic miseries. The 
season of Christmas should be cheerful with hope; so 
we take our suggestions from a cheerful writer and good 
adviser.* 


“Every farmerand every husband owesit to himself, in 
&@ pecuniary point of view, and to his wife and children, 
as a matter of policy and affection, to piovide the means 
early for clothing his household according to the sea- 
sons, so as to enable them to prepare against winter 
especially. Every winter garmeut should be completed 
by the first of November, ready to be put on when the 
first winter day comes. In multitudes of cases valuable 
lives have been lost to farmers’ /amilies by improvidence 
as to this point. Most special attention should be given 
to the under-clothing ; that should be prepared first, and 
enough of it to have a change in case of an emergency or 
accident. Many farmers are even niggardly in farnish- 
ing their wives the means for such things; it is far wiser 
and safer to stint the members of his family in their food 
thao in the timely and abundant supply of substantial 
under-clothing for winter wear’ No money is better 
spent on a farm or anywhere else, than that which 
enables the wife to make herself, her children, her bus- 
band, and her house appear fully up to their cirenm- 
stances. The consciousness of a torn or buttonless jacket 
or soiled dress degrades a boy or girl in their own esti- 
mation, and who that is a man does not feel himself 
degraded under the consciousness that he is wearing a 
dirty shirt? The wife who is worthy of the name will 
never allow these things if she is provided with means 
for their prevention, aud itis in the noble endeavor to 
maintain for herself and family a respectability of 
appearance which their station demand, with means and 
help far too limited, which so irritates, and chafes, and 
aunoys her proper pride, that many a time the wife's 
heart, and constitution, and health are all broken 
together. This is the history of multitudes of farmers’ 
wives (and other mens’ wives also), and the niggardly 
natarer which allow it, after taking an intelligent view 
of the subject, are simply beneath contempt. Whatadds 
to the better appearance of the person, elevates; what 
adds to the better appearance of a farm, increases its 
value and the respectability of the occupant ; so that itis 
always a good investment, morally and pecuniarily, for 
a farmer to supply his wife generously and cheerfully, 
according to his ability, with the means of making her 
family and home neat, tasteful, and tidy. A dollar's 
worth of lime, a shilling ribbon, or a few pennies’ worth 
of paint may be so used as to give an impression of life, 
of cheerfulness, and of thrift about a home altogether 
beyoud the value of the means employed for the pur- 


pose. 
‘Finally, let the farmer always remember that his 
wife’scheerful and hearty co-operation is essential to his 
success, and is really of as much value in attaining it, 
all things considered, as anything that he can do ; and 
as she is very certainly his superior in her moral nature, 
it legitimately follows that he should not only regard 
her as his equal in material matters, but should babitu- 
aily accord to her that deference, that consideration, and 
that high rexpect which is of right her due, and which 
can never fail to impress on the children aud servants, 
who daily witness it, a dignity and an elevation of man- 
ner, and thought, and feeling, and deportment which 
will prove to all who see them that the wife is a lady 
and the husband a man, a gentleman; and a Jarge pecu- 
niary success, with a high moral position and wide 
social influence, will be the almost certain results."’ 





* Dr W. W. Hall, Editor of Hall's Journ! of Health. 
See February unmber, page 35, * Farmers’ Wives.”’ 
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Witerarpy Slotices, 


Owina to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brotraers, Philadelphia:— 

THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “The Castle’s Heir,’’ “Squire Trev- 
lyn’s Heir,” etc. Mrs. Wood is one of the few who ex- 
cel in the writing of domestic novels. She takes com- 
monplace characters and everyday events, and invests 
them with a dramatic interest that proves most attractive 
to the reader. ‘“‘The Shadow of Ashlydyat’’ we have 
found time only to examine most hastily, but its author 
is too old an acquaintance of the public to need special 
recommendation from us now. We will vouch for the 
story being equal in merit to her former ones. 

THE GOLD SEEKERS. A Tule of California. By 
Gustave Aimard, author of “The Prairie Flower,” 
“The Tiger Slayer,” etc. Asa writer of tales filled with 
romance and perilous adventures, Aimard has few rivals 
in his special field. 





From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Parts 66 and 67. 
THE BOOK OF DAYS. Part 17. 

We have so often coiamended these valuable works to 
our subscribers that they ought now to know their value 
as well as we do. They are only 20 cents a part; and 
each part is well worth the money, independent of its 
connection with the whole work. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through 
Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, 
author of “Aurora Floyd,’ etc. In this work, Miss 
Braddon has left her beaten track and surpassed her- 
self. If “‘ Aurora Floyd” was sufficient to give its au- 
thor reputation, ‘‘ Eleanor’s Victory”’ will do much to- 
wards perpetuating that reputation ; as, in our opinion, 
it is written far better. There are a wider range and 
greater individuality of character than in any of her 
previous works; and, having forsaken her threadbare 
theme of bigamy, she has produced a really original 
plot. 

DAILY WALK WITH WISE MEN; or, Religious 
Exercisea for Every Day inthe Year. Selected, Arranged, 
and specially Adapted by Rev. Nelson Head. Asa daily 
help to Christian meditation, devotion, and holy prac- 
tice, this is a most excellent work. Nearly all the an- 
thors whose writings have been used in its preparation, 
lived during the seventeenth century, or at an earlier 
period. The selections have been made with judgment, 
and are such as will meet the approval of Christians of 
whatever creed. 

CHRESTOMATHIE FRANCAISE. A French Reading 
Book. By William I. Knapp, A. M., Professor of Modern 
Language and Literature in Madison University. This 
book cannot fail to be of service to the French student, 
not only as regards a knowledge of the French language, 
bat in making him familiar with the best literature of 
that language. Its contents are made up of selections 
from Rousseau, Moliire, Fenelon, Beranger, Lamartine, 





aad other well-known French authors of the past and 


present. A vocabulary of concise definitions, giving the 
correct pronunciation of the words, adds to the complete- 
ness of the book. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia:— 

PALMONI; or, The Numerals of Scripture. A Proof 
of Inspiration. A Free Inquiry. By M. Mahan, D. D., 
St. Marks-in-the-Bowery, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the General Theological Seminary. Though re- 
ligious in tove, this work will attract more especially 
those individuals who delight in the curious, the coin- 
cidental, and the mystical, rather than such as look 
only for simple or even controversial religious reading. 
There are many interesting points in chronology and 
numerals brought forward by its learned author. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. A new Edition, 
entirely rewritten. By Edward L. Youmans, M. D., au- 
thor of “‘ The Chemical Chart,”’ ‘“* Hand-book of House- 
hold Science,’’ etc. This book, designed especially for 
the use of schools and colleges, contains the latest facts 
and principles of the science of chemistry, explained 
and applied to the arts of life and the phenomena of 
nature. 


From Tickyor & Freips, Boston, through T. B. Petrr- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

FREEDOM AND WAR: Discourses on Topics suggest- 
ed by the Times. By Henry Ward Beecher. This book 
comprises some eighteen sermons, preached at various 
times, from the autumn of 1859 to the winter of the 
present year, all of them relating to political subjects. 
Embracing the best specimens of their author’s vigorous 
and original style, they will find numerous readers 
among his hosts of admirers. 

GALA DAYS. By Gail Hamilton, author of “ Country 
Living and Country Thinking.” The author of this 
volume being desirous, as she tells us, to write a book of 
travels, resolves to travel in order that she may write. 
We have, as the result, a very readable book, highly 
tinged with its author's personality, descriptive of her 
journeying, from her descent from the garret with her 
trunk, onward, to Saratoga, Canada, the White Moun- 
tains, etc. She is sprightly, vivacious, original, and 
occasionally poetical, though one sometimes wearies of 
a certain straining after ‘style.’ 

OUR OLD HOME: A Series of English Sketches. Ty 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. This volume is not a record of 
scenery and events hastily witvessed and jotted down 
by a tourist. It is a collection of sketches narrating the 
experiences of a man who, during a residence in the 
country and among the people he describes, had ample 
opportunity for observation, and leisure for digestion of 
ideas and prejudices. It is an American's view of Eng- 
land; and, proceeding from Hawtborne’s graceful pen, 
it will be found both pleasant and instructive reading. 

METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
By L. Agassiz. It has been the intention of the author 
of this book to present in popular form the views ex- 
pressed in a previous work—bis ‘Essay on Classifica- 
tion.”’ He gives, within its pages, great emphasis to his 
opinion unfavorable to the transmutation theory, which 
certain naturalists are now strenuously advocating 

MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES. Translated from the German. By Frederica 
Rowan. This is a companion volume to “ Meditations 
on Death and Eternity,’ recently translated by the saine 
lady, and reprinted in America by the same publishing 
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house. It is filled with pure and beautiful religious 
sentiment, the perusal of which cannct fail to benefit 
mind and heart. The book is dedicated to the Princess 
Louis of Hesse. 

LEVANA; or, The Doctrine of Education. Translated 
from the German of Jean Paul Friederich Richter, author 
of “ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,’ etc. ‘‘ Levana’’ 
is written in Richter’s peculiar style, and is perhaps 
the most perfect specimen of metaphysical German 
literature which we have ever examined. There is 
much trath and many wise suggestions within its pages, 
but it requires a clear head and well cultivated mind to 
perceive and anderstand them through all the obscuri- 
ties of diction. 


Godepy Cha 
odeps Arm-Chair, 

Ovr Dscemper Nomper.—Four fashions from the 
great importing firm of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., not 
accessible by any other magazine. This is a privilege 
that the Lady’s Book is allowed, exclusively, to publish 
the fashions from this celebrated house, which gives the 
tone to the fashionable world throughout the Union. 
They are prepared expressly in Paris for this establish- 
ment only, and the only magazine privileged to produce 
them is Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Our Title-page. Godey first led in this plan of giving 
vignette title-pages. Others have copied them. No mat- 
ter. If we were to put our plates in the back of the 


Book they would do the same. First-class poetry only 
is parodied ; it isa signof merit. Therefore the compli- 





ment is paid the Lady’s Book by inferior publications, 
by copying everything wedo. Inferior, of course; but 
as they have no ideas of their own, they must have a 
guide. Those who do not see the originals are satisfied 
by the humble imitation; buf it is the penalty that 
greatness has to pay. To resume: Our vignette Title- 
page for December comprises five separate and distiuct 
pictares, the priucipal of which is “‘ A father telling 
Christmas stories to his children,’’ ‘‘ Gathering Christmas 
greens, “‘ An old-fashioned sleighing party,’’ ‘‘ Youth,”’ 
and ‘ Age,’’ the whole embraced in one picture by a 
beantifal tree covered with snow. One of the hand- 
somest designs we have ever given. 

Our first plate is ‘The Daily Governess.”” Of this we 
can only speak of the beauty of the engraving, leaving 
other description to the very excellent story that illus- 
trates the engraving. 

Godey’s Fashions for December, See the bride and 
her attendants—seven figures in all, a splendid variety. 

“A False Alarm.” A sweep descending the wrong 
chimney. Such things have happened. 

“Spanish Opera Hood,’’ printed in colors. A very 
comfortable article for the present season. See descrip- 
tion in the Fashion department. 

In a smal! portion of ouredition a@ mistake occurred in 
printing this “Spanish Opera Cloak.”’ 

This number contains stories by Marion Harland, 
Miss Frost, and Miss Townsend. 





A Merry Curistmas and a Happy New Year to our 
numerous‘%nd never tiring friends. We cordially wish 
that all the blessed and genial influence of the season 
may be theirs. They will be pleased to hear that never 
were the prospects of their favorite ‘‘Godey”’ brighter, 
We now publish the largest list ever published by any 
magazine in the United States, 





Tuts number is the 402d number of the Lady’s Book 
that we have published. If our readers will divide 402 
by 12, it will give 33 years and 6 months. From the first 
number to the last, solely under the control of the pre- 
sent publisher, without change of any kind from the 
commencement, and a gradual increase of subscription 
from the first year of publication to the present time, 
and now publishing the largest monthly list of any 
magazine in the United States. 

Literary News.—Our readers will be pleased to hear 
that we have made arrangements with Marion Harland, 
the well-known author of ‘ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” 
** Moss Side,’’ Nemesis,” and “‘ Miriam,’’ for a series of 
stories. We will commence in January a novel from 
her pen, entitled ‘‘ Nobody to Blame.” Every number 
for 1864 will contain a story from her pen. This is a 
compliment to the Book, as she writes for no other 
magazine. The stories will be copyrighted, so that they 
may not be found anywhere but in the pages of the 
Lady’s Book. 


Young Lapres’ Seminary FoR BoaRpING AND Dar 
Purits.—Mrs. Gertrude J. Cary, Principal, South-east 
corner Sixteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The nineteenth session of this school commenced Septem- 
ber 14th, 1863. 

The course of study pursued embraces the fundamen- 
taland higher branches of athorough English education. 
Particular attention is given to the acquisition of the 
French language, and a resident French Teacher fur- 
nishes every facility for making it the medium of daily 
intercourse. Mrs. Cary gives personal attention to the 
instruction of her pupils, aided by experienced lady 
teachers, and the best professional talentin thecity. It 
is her constant endeavor to secure an equal development 
of body, mind, and heart, and the formation of habits of 
neatness and industry. 

Mrs. 8. J. Hale, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. J. 
Jenkins, D. D., Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Louis 
A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Rev. J. N. Candee, D. D., 
Galesburg, Ill.; Louis H. Jenkins, Jacksonville, Ill. ; 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

Circulars sent on application. 

Ws ask attention to our advertisement for 1864, pub- 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
the public know that we will publish the best lady's 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. Weare thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we have received for the last thirty- 


four years; and we can only add that, having found that , 


fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 





Mrs. Hate is anxious to procure a copy of “‘ Sketches 
of American Life,’ and “Traits of American Character,” 
two works of which she is the auther. A year’s sub- 
scription to the Lady's Book will be given for either 
work. 


PARTICULAR notice to the binder of the Lady's Book. 
Please give the fashlon-plate a double fold, as shown in 
our December number for 1862. 
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Maké UP your Ciuss.—Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady's Book alone, with one exception, and that is ‘‘ Ar- 
thur’s Home Magagine.’’ One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and geta 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
eause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

$20 Civ. 

For three years I have taken your Book, and feel that 
I must still have it. The getting up of this club is my 
first attempt, and Iam happy to say I have had good 
success. Words are inadequate to express the happi- 
ness I have enjoyed in perusing your Lady’s Book; and 
I can say to all lovers of choice literature that Godey’s 
is the best. It should be in every family, as it cannot 
fail to suit the most fasiidions. Mars. G., Mase. 


$20 CivB. 

The Lady’s Book is very necessary for us, and we 
welcome it each month with increasing admiration. 
How any lady can do without it is a wonder to met 
When I tell you that the club I send you for the Book 
is the largest one sent from our office this year, it will 
prove to you that we appear to appreciate the efforts 
you are making to please and improve us. 

Miss E. H., Mich, 
$15 Civs. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your success in ren- 
dering Godey’s Lady’s Book so rare a gem. I for one 
eannot do without it, and should I live to be a centena- 
rian shall desire at least to clip the leaves and peruse the 
pages of Godey's incomparable Lady’s Book. 

E. E., Ind. 
$12 Cire. 

I have now much pleasure in sending you a club for 
your Book, which is perused by all here, and indeed 
we cannot do without it. R. J. 8., Canada. 


I AM an enthusiastic admirer of your Book, and have, 
since my earliest remembrance, been a constant reader, 
aud feel that I have been much beaefited by it. 

A. B., Mo. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM PaRis :— 

A grand review of the Garde Impériale, now in Paris, 
took place yesterday at the Bois de Boulogne, by the 
Emperor in person. The Empress drove there this time 
in a carriage. She astonished the English and other 
foreigners present, accustomed to see her Majesty always 
attired in the most elegant manner, by the extreme 
simplicity of her costume, which consisted of a light 
brown dress and cape, with a very simple fancy straw 
bonnet, and ribbons to match her dress. 

The comb is henceforth an obsolete article in fashion- 
able circles, and ladies are reverting to the lady Godiva 
style of wearing the hair; that is, letting it fow down 
over the shoulders. Little girls, having abandoned the 
once popular net, now have their hair crimped, and 
then allowed to flow loosely down the back. When the 
hair is of a light auburn or golden hue, it has a pretty 
effect, reminding one of early English maidens with 
names like Maude and Mary, who used to live in the 
days of the Round Table. 

Older girls, and young and even middle-aged ladies, 
have, however, made a compromise in the matter which 
is perfectly frightful. The hair is rumpled up so as to 
stand ont on the head, as if it had not been combed for 
a week, and then the back hair is also carefully rumpled 
—is loosely fastened up by acomb. The head is then 
considered arranged for the opera or ballroom; and, as 
seen then and there, suggests “ Tilly Slowboy”’ after one 
of her “ cow-like gambois” around the cradle of “ Dot’s”’ 
baby. 

The English ladies dress far more elaborately at the 
opera and concert-room than the Americans. Even in 
the second-rate theatres—dim, dirty, mean-looking 
places (there is not such a place as your neat little 
Chestnut Street Theatre)—they come in ‘‘ gorgeous ar- 
ray,” which would have proved very gratifying to the 
feeling of the parient*of the “‘ Dinah” of the lamented 
‘Mr. Viilikens.”’ Opera cloaks are of different styles, 
and colored cloaks, corded with gold, are becoming 
popular. Combs are an important article of head gear, 
for the theatre, being usually of gold, ornamented with 
rubies andemeralds. Of course, artificial flowers are in 
great vogue, and happy is that matron who can perch a 
bird of paradise on top of her head. Dresses are worn 
very low in the neck, and at this season white is the pre- 
vailing color at opera and theatre, as well as in private 
assemblies. 


A Present ror A LApy.—Did it ever strike any of our 
young friends that they could not make a more agreeable 
Christmas or New Year's present toa young lady than 
a year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book? Will it not 
monthly call the donor to their remembrance, and will 
they not be particularly gratified in receiving so useful 
a present? 

Messrs. J. E. Tinton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw- 
ing taught in their book, ArT Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will furnish, post paid, the book for $2 00. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayou Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, ete. etc. 





“Nonopy To BLAme,”’ is the title of the new novel by 
Marion Harland, to be commenced in the January num- 
ber. It is worthy of ber pen. 
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Witvtarp's Horet, Wasainetos, D. C., Sykes, Chad- 
wick & Co., Proprietors. 

This time-honored establishment, the head-quarters of 
everything in the great city, has been entirely renovated 
for the approaching season. Very few of our good citi- 
zens have any idea what a splendid establishment is 
Willard’s. It occupies nearly a square of ground, and 
Washington squares go a little ahead of Philadelphia 
squares in size, as everything in Washington is on a 
large scale. It has a dining-room, 250 feet long, beauti- 
fully and freshly frescoed, whence ascends the grand 
staircase to the upper rooms, giving the ladies an oppor- 
tunity of entering the dining-room without coming in 
contact with the general sojourners in the house. The 
sleeping apartments are admirably arranged, having 
gasand water ineach room. The ventilation has been 
well attended to. Six hundred persons can find accom- 
modation ; but during the winter season, more than 
1000 persons have dined in the spacious dining-room. 
There are four spacious parlors fronting the grand ave- 
nue, from the windows of which may be constantly seen 
the out-door life of the metropolis. The hotel is in the 
immediate vicinity of the public offices, the President's 
house, the public squares, and the residences of the 
foreign ambassadors. A telegraph office is in the house. 
We have said that this is the head-quarters of Washing- 
ton. Let any one take a position in the main entrance 
for an hour or so during the season, and he will in that 
time see almost every person of note in the city, for it is 
an understood thing that if you want to find any person 
Willard’s is the place. We have as yet said nothing of 
the proprietors. Every one knows them, especially 
** Chad,” as he is familiarly called. All Philadelphians 
kuow him, and it won't take long for any proper person 
to make his acquaintance. It is well known that in all 
machinery there must be a main spring, a governing 
power—io all departments a hed. In some cases this 
is conspicuous; in others it is felt, not seen. There is 
at Willard's a person without whom matters would not 
go on as well, even in so well conducted an establish- 
ment. We allude to Mr. Peter Gardner, late of the New 
York Hotel. Here is a man that can ‘‘ keep a hotel.” 
Great inducements have been offered to Mr. Gardner to 
secede from this establishment, but he will not leave 
that place which he has brought to such good working 
order. Peter is a modest man, which for so good-look- 
ing a one is rather a peculiarity. But it is even so, and 
he will be surprised to see his name in print. The pro- 
prietors ofthe New York Hotel did not kuow his worth 
until he had left them, and would most willingly give 
carte blanche for his return. Bat it is too late. He is 
now where he is appreciated by both proprietors and 
guests, and may he long continue his administration at 
Willard’s. 

Op Terms.—It will be seen by our advertisement 
that we have gone back again to our old terms. We 
were forced to make a slight advance during a portion 
of this year, on account of the great rise in paper, and 
of every article connected with our business; and al- 
though but little change has been made in the cost of 
the same articles, still we return to our old terms, which 
have always been so well understood by the public. 


Artuvur's Home Maaaztns.—This very excellent and 
best of the $2 magazines is the only magazine that can 
be introduced in a club in place of a copy of the Lady's 
Book. 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Mise Richings and English Opera.—Opera at any place 
but the Academy—the Temple of Music—has always 
appeared to us a flat contradiction of terms, but a six 
weeks’ successful run of the new Richings’ troupe at 
another house has made us less skeptical. This new 
troupe is the best we have had in English Opera since 
the era of the Seguins; and we are glad to record the 
fact, since the troupe is a Philadelphia troupe. Miss 
Caroline Richings, in her new sphere of prima-donna, 
has developed a capacity and talent unequalled by any 
of her predecessors since Mrs. Wood. The stiffness and 
coldness of her manner have been toned down, while 
her voice has developed a degree of power and sweetness 
which really astonished us. We never anticipated so 
pleasing a result. The role of Madelaine, in the Postil- 
lion of Lonjumeau, is one of her best parts, but its effect 
was marred by the insufficient rehearsal of the remaining 
parts. Mr. Hill has a fresh, full tenor voice, and with 
hard study will make quite an acceptable primo tenore, 
but he must eschew Brignoli's faults. Young Mr. 
Seyuin’s buffo contains promise of merit. With Mr. 
Peakes we lost all patience ; his friskiness was unpardon- 
able. The troupe is now fairly established in the line 
of regular English opera, and we wish it every success. 

The Musicai Monthly.—The final number for the 
present year ofthis very successfal periodical is now 
ready, together with a title page and complete index for 
the volume, for gratuitous distribution to subscribers. 
We have the continued testimony of our friends thata 
more delightful variety of music has never been pub- 
lished, while the beauty of the publication still com- 
mands universal praise. The work has been pronounced 
a “musical necessity,’ and one that ‘‘ ne piano-player, 
lady or gentleman, should be without.’’ For the ae- 
commodation of our friends who have incomplete sets 
we will furnish what back numbers they may wish, for 
the present, at 25 cents each, and a three cent stamp on 
each number ordered, for postage. This offer will 
remain open but a short time, and our friends should 
send ‘in without delay for what numbers they want. A 
list of the contents of the numbers will be forwarded to 
any address on receipt of a three cent stamp. 

Christmas Double Number.—We shall open the new 
volume of the Monthly with a splendid number, con- 
taining nearly double the usual quantity of musie. 
About two dollars’ worth of music will be given in this 
one number, and all for 25 cents, as part of the yearly 
subscription of three dollars. The number separately 
will be sold for 50 cents. The contents will all be 
appropriate to the season, and will include Christmas 
Chimes, a splendid new nocturne by that favorite com- 
poser, Brinley Richards ; Happy New Year’s Schottische, 
by Ascher; Around the Fire, new song and chorus by 
the author of At the Gate, etc.; Under the Mistletoe, a 
beautiful new ballad; and Kris Kingle, a charming 
divertimento. Each piece will have a separate title 
page, and the whole will be dove up in illuminated 
covers. Copies will be ready by the first of December. 
It will make a splendid Christmas present, and thousands 
of copies will uo doubt be sold for that purpose alone. 

Bound Volumes.—A few copies of the Monthly, com- 
plete for the year, are ready, neatly bound, at $5.00 sent 
free by mail, or $4.36 by express. It makes a splendid 
gift book. Address ali orders to J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Sheet Music.—The newest and best pieces are named ip 
recent columns. J. Starr Hotiowar. 
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WE publish two of the anecdotes our “ Little Subscri- 
ber’’ sent us; the third we omit, as we will not publish 
any child anecdotes in which the name of God is irreve- 
rently used: 


Newark, OdIo. 

Dear Mr. Goper: Seeing your request for jokes I 
send you three, which | cousider very good. My five 
year old cousin was cracking hazelnuts one day, and 
holding one up he said: ‘* Ma, did you know this isa 
soidier?” ‘No, Johnny, why?’ ‘“ Because it’s a ker- 
nel” (Colonel). 

Another little relative, about four years old, was walk- 
ing with his brother when he spied the skeletun of a rat. 
‘-O Georgie!” said he, “look, there is the hoop skirt of 
a rat.’’ Isend youthese, with many kind wishes. Your 
little subscriber and coustant reader, Auice H. C. 


And here is another anecdote furnished us by a sub- 
scriber :— 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Dear Mr. Gopvy: As reqnested to furnish anecdotes, 
[can accommodate you with one, at least, which hap- 
pened within my own household not over two weeks 
since. My last servaut, Miss Delia, was instructed how 
to prepare some India-rubber nipples for baby’s bottle, 
by pouring boiling-water over them, and letting them 
stand until they got cold, and then drying them well. 
These instructions were given at 9 A. M., and about 7 
P. M. I was in the kitchen, when Miss Delia, taking up 
a dipper of boiling water from a kettle,.said: “ I guess, 
ma’am, these have cooked enough.’’ And to my aston- 
ishment, [ foand that the rubbers had been boiling over 
nine hours. When questioned what could be her inten- 
tion for doing so, she said: ‘*She wanted to make them 
soft forthe baby’s month.” And, sure enough, they were 
soft enough to stretch from Milwaukee to Philadelphia. 
If you have any one in your neighborhood that knows 
less on the India-rubber question, let us hear from 
them. Yours, etc., Mrs. K. D. P 





Frre-proor Dresses.—Scarcely a week passes but we 
read sad accounts of young ladies being burnt to death, 
owing to their light muslin garments catching fire. It 
ought to be generally known that all light dresses may 
be made fire-proof at a mere nominal cost, by steeping 
them, or the linen or cotton used in making them, ina 
dilute solution of chloride of zinc. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, the cele- 
brated importers, have furnished us, through the kind- 
ness of A. D. Letson, Esq., four subjects for this number. 
No other magazine can have these subjects, and they are 
the latest styles. Bronte, who stands at the head of his 
business, with whom no cne attempts to compete, con- 
tinues to furnish for the Book one of his latest patterns 
monthly. 

Civs RATrs WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—Godey's Lady's 
Book and Harper's Magazine, one year, $4 50. Godey's 
Lady's Book and Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur's 
Magazine, one year, $6. No cheaper club than this 
can be offered. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Holloway's 
Musical Monthly, one year, $5. For Cauada terms, see 
eover. 

Reap “* What a Jealous Man saw on Christmas Eve,” 
by Marion Harland. Miss Frost, Miss Townsend, and 


W. E. Pabor also contribute to this number. 





A Memorr of the late Mrs. Alice B Haven, promised 
in our last for this number, we have been obliged, owing 
to the crowded state of our columns, and the lateness of 
the receipt of the MS. to postpone to the January number. 
A sketch of the life of this truly good woman will then 
and there appear. ° 

VoL. Lxvil.—47 





PostaGe on the Lady's Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter. 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey's Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, 

News dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 





On page 188 of our November number, we published 
an account of the finding of a photograph in the hands 
of a Southern soldier. It should have been a Federal 
soldier. We have seen the photograph, and beautiful 
children they are. B. Shriver, P. M. at Grafenburg, Pa.» 
is the holder of the picture. 





A Goop Hoax.—That joking paper, the London Punch, 
published the following. Very many of our papers 
have published it as if emanating from Queen Vic- 
toria:— 

Tur QvEeEN on Cri NoLtIne.—Her Majesty has addressed 
the following remonstrance to the ladies of England. 

Winpsor CAstie, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Laptes: The Queen has commanded me to express the 
pain with which Her Majesty reads the accounts of 
daily accidents arising from the wearing of the indeli- 
cate, expensive, dangerous, and hideous article called 
crinoline. Her Majesty cannot refrain from making 
known to you her extreme displeasure that educated 
women should, by example, encourage the wearing ofa 
dress which can be pleasing only to demoralized taste 
For the miserable idiots who abjectly copy the habits of 
those conventionally termed their betters, it is impos- 
sible to entertain anything but pity. But to the ladies 
of England this appeal to abandon the present degrad- 
ing, dangerous, and disgusting fashion is made in the 
belief that they will show themselves the rational and 
decorous persons whom they are supposed to be. I have 
the honor to be, ladies, your most obedient and humble 
servant, C. B. Putpps. 

Mvsic Receriveo.—We have received the following 
music from Horace Waters, of New York, and D. Ditson, 
of Boston :— 

The O. F. March. 

The Evacuation. A comic song. 

The Blind Girl’s Lament. A ballad 

Christ will care for Mother now, in answer to “Who 
will care for Mother now?” 

Lauence’s Popular Songs and Puets: Meet me, Dear- 
est; Glowing Stars of Gentle Evening; The Rose of 
Clifton Dale ; The Sunuy-Side, set for piano, by Bellak ; 
When this Dreadful War is Ended ; Sweet Evelina. 

Variations, Brilliants, Chants, composed by Miszner. 

The Bonnie Old Flag, from Father Reed's collection 

The Voice of the Heart. By O. Cometant. 

Flirtation. Composed by H. Tucker. 

Dear One, I think of Thee. Music by S. Laurence 





A New ZeaLanyd Curer had taken up his residence 
upon a piece of land, his right to which was contested. 
“T have an undeniable title to the property,” he ob- 
served, ‘“‘as I ate the preceding owner.”’ 





How to Cotor THE PHoToGRAPH.—Mesers, J. KE. Tr1- 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting the photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 





Tre Skating "rame in this nnmber is an ornamental 
and useful article. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


MOTHER GOOSE TABLEAUX. 


Tuese tableaux are intended for the amusement of very 
little folks, who must act both as performers and guessers 
in the andience. For the holidays, either in the after- 
noon or evening, they will be found very amusing even 
for the older folks, who will doff their seniority for a 
One of our most scientific physicians was at such 
a performance some evenings ago, and owing to his 
well-known learning and dignified manner was con- 
demned to sit in an upper room with some of the eider 
members of the family. After fidgetting for some time, 
and evidently listeving to the gleeful laughter below 


time. 


with more interest than to his host’s polite conversation, 
he suddenly turned to one of the ladies present— 

“Pray, madam,’’ he said, ‘“‘ how old are you?”’ 

Seeing the fun in his eyes, she promptly replied: 
“*Sisxt’’ 

** Well,” he said, “Iam ten. Let’s go play with the 
rest of the children.’’ And for the rema.nder of the 
evening he was the !ife of the entertainment. 

So, you who read these articles, put your years in your 
pocket, and remember they are written for “‘youand the 


” 


rest of the children. 

No scenery will be required, no curtain but the fold- 
ing-doors, no properties that your housekeeping appara- 
tus will not supply, no wardrobe bui the nursery bureau, 
and no orchestra but the laugh and applause of your 
little folks. 


TABLEAU I. 


“Hompity, dumpity, my mammy’s maid, 
She stole oranges I am afraid ; 
Some in her pocket, some in her sleeve, 
She stole oranges, I do believe!”’ 


The stage is arranged as a dining-room. Upon the 
table (centre of stage) are the remains of the dessert, 
half-eaten pies, saucers, tumblers, bottles, and plates, 
and, near the edge of the table toward audience, a large 
dish of oranges. ‘My mammy’s maid” stands between 
the table and the audience, profile to each. The little 
girl who takes this part must wear a chintz dress with 
full sleeves, fastening at the wrists, a large apron with 
pockets, a white cap and kerchief. The apron pockets 
are full of oranges, and she is stuffing two into her 
sleeve. Just entering the door is a little boy, who 
points triumphantly to the maid (he must be behind 
her). He looks very mischievous, and appears to be ad- 
vancing on tip-toe to catch her. If the audience do not 
guess the rhyme, let the little boy sing it before the cur- 
tain falls. P 


TABLEAU II. 


* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘ what a good boy amI!'" 


The stage is arranged as a family sitting-room. In 
the centre is a table. One little girl, with spectacles 
and cap, is the nurse, sitting at the table sewing. The 
baby lies asleepinacradle. In the right hand corner of 
foreground, facing audience, his feet stretched far apart, 
Jack Horner is seated on the floor, with the pie between 
his knees. He wears short socks, and short tronsers, 
a blouse and large collar. One hand holds up the crust 
of the pie, while the other holds over his head a large 
raisin. A verysmall boy, with a very large pie, has the 
best effect. 


TABLEAT IIT. 


“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe ; 
She had so many children 
She didn't know what to do; 
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She gave them some broth 
Without any bread, 

She whipped them all soundly 
And sent them to bed.” 


Some little ingenuity is here required to make the 
shoe, but let the manager keep up a brave heart, and 
make the boys useful. First have a frame work made 
of wood in the shape of a shoe, standing up on end, the 
opening and instep toward audience. Cover this with 
black cambric, and make an immense white paper 
buekle. Between the sole and upper, thrust the heads 
of all the ‘‘crying babies’’ in the house, as it is too ele- 
vated a position for the “live stock.” The old woman, a 
girl about fourteen, must wear a white cap, a pair of 
spectacles, a petticoat of red stuff, with the skirt of her 
chintz dress looped up over it, a white shawl pinned 
over her shoulders, and heeled shoes. In her hand she 
has a large bunch of rods. She stands centre of stage, 
in front of the shoe, holding her buach of rods over 
the head of a little boy “‘just caught.” He is night- 
gowved, and capped, and barefooted, and is rubbing his 
eyes with his clenched fists, his face ‘‘made up” for a 
yell. All the children wear their night-gowns and 
wraps. One, right of foreground, is seated oa the floor 
with a big bowl of soup between his knees, raising a 
spoon to his lips. One behind him, is leaning over with 
open mouth, as if waiting for histarn. Two are steal- 
ing into theshoetoescape the whipping. In short, have 
on the stage all the children you can muster, in various 
attitudes—some running away, some crying, some 
eating broth, and some hiding and peeping out behind 
the mammoth shoe. 


TABLEAU IV. 


**To market, to market, 
To buy a plam bun, 
Home again, home again, 
Market is done.”’ 


Here a very pretty market scene can be made. Have 
five empty tables for stalls, two on each side of the room, 
one centre of background. In front of these put bushel 
baskets, empty tubs, and trays allempty. To the lettof 
foreground, have a procession of the market people 
going home; one little girl in the high cap, stuff gown 
aud white apron of the Dutch huckster; a little boy 
with a big butcher’s apron; a little girl in a straw hat 
and striped dress for « flower-girl, a little boy in a 
countryman’s dress; as many children, in short, as can 
be dressed up for hucksters, butchers, buttermen, pie and 
eake men. They are all leaving the empty stalls. 
Right of foregrouud, profile to audience, as if just enter- 
ing the market, is a very little boy, with straw hat, 
blouse, and short trowsers. In ove hand he holds a 
penny. On the other arm is an evormous basket. He 
sings gleefully the first two lines of the verse. In deep 
tones, the market people, turning suddenly round to 
face him, sing the second, and then wheel into their first 
positions. The little boy's face changes to a look of 
dismay, and all stand motionless again until the cur- 
tain falls. The moving tableaux require rather expert 
performers to give the peculiar automaton jerks, like 
jumping Jacks moved by a string, but they can be made 
very fuony. In this scene let every one of the market 
people raise the right arm, and drop it at the end of the 
verse. Raise it at ‘‘home,’’ turning to face the child, 
drop it at “done,” turning from him. 


TABLEAU Y. 


* Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see an old woman ride on a horse ; 
With rings on her finge:s and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.”’ 


In the centre of background stands a large white paste- 
board cross, with Banbury upon it in large black letters. 
About the centre of the stage, a little to the left, stands 
the rocking horse. Upon this is seated the old woman, 
who wears a high pointed black hat, with a white cap 
under it, spectacles, heeled and buckled shocs, a short 
gown of chintz, and petticoat of red stuff. Her right 
hand falls down showing the number of rings, aud from 
the toes of her shoes hang small brass bells. Between 
her and the cross, and between her and audience, are a 
number of children, astride of sticks or stick horses, 
with whips in their hands, who stand perfectly still, 
staring at the old woman. 


In our January number we will resume these Tab- 
leau. They will be found a very interesting pastime for 
the Christmas holidays. 
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SOME HINTS. - 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi- 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper’s, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once fur it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Haleis not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘* Fash- 
jon Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the office where it is received. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they can be easily mede out. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

A. M. §.—Sent pattern and needles September 19th. 

Mrs. E. D. S.Sent pattern 19th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent patterns 19th. 

Mrs. A. P. H.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. J. B.—Sent muslin inserting 23d. 

J. B. B.—Sent diamond ring 23d. 

Mrs. M. J. H.—Sent pattern 24th 

Mrs. 8. J. A.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Mrs. W. D. W.—Sent pattern 24th. 

J. A. P.—Sent pattern 24th. 

J. B. McL.—Sent pattern 26th. 

H. W. U.—Sent cloak by express 26th. 

Mrs. Lt. L.—Sent hair ear-rings by express 26th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent orne ball 30th. 

Mrs. A. 8. A.—Sent pattern Declaration of Indepen- 
dence by express 30th. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent pattern 30th. 

J. C. L.—Sent hair pin October 2d. 

R. T., Jr.—Sent hair studs and ring by express 2d. 

Mrs. L. L. K.—Sent pattern 2d, 

Mrs. E. 8 C.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Miss H. C.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. J. E. C.—Sent wardrobe by express 6th, 

A. A. A.—Sent wardrobe by express 6th. 

8. K. B.—Sent pattern 7th. 

W. G. R.—Sent hair ring and pin 9th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent dress and sleeve pattern 9th. 





Mrs. 8. E. R.—Sent embroidery cotton 9th. 

E. E. 8.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

F. J. M.—Sent pattern riding-jacket 9th. 

Mrs. G. M. H.—Sent hood pattern 9th. 

Mrs. C. M. U.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket Oth. 

Miss M. C.—Sent dress shields 17th. 

Miss F. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 9th. 

Mrs. T. W.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. L. C.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Lt. J. A. W.—Seut hair chain 17th. 

M. 8. P.—Note paper may be effectually scented by 
keeping in your desk among the paper a sachet of the 
scent preferred—musk, violet, etc. If the paper be not 
too dry, it will readily take the scent, and retain it for 
a long time. 

E. R. E.—Hair nets, as described by our Fashion edi- 
tor, have not yet made their appearance in this country 
for sale. One was shown her by a lady who brought it 
from London. 

An Old Canada Subscriber.—The new and we think 
best hair crimper costs $1 50; postage, ten cents haif 
ounce. Patterns for mats, 25 cents a piece. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.'s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadeiphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Imperial blue poplin dress, trimmed with 
black velvet, ran in and out to form checkers. Cloak 
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of black velvet gored, and trimmed with lace and rich 
gimp. The bonnet is of white uncut velvet, trimmed 
with ruchings of white silk, falling over the front in 
the Marie Stuart style. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of brown silk, trimmed with applica- 
tions of black velvet. The corsage is made with « square 
jockey at the back, and two points in front. The skirt 
is trimmed the same as the corsage. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s dress of cuir-colored poplin, trimmed 
with two fluted ruffles, with a small Grecian pattern in 
black velvet between them. The corsage is square, 
with short sleeves trimmed to match the skirt, and worn 
over a white muslin guimpe. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with a white pompon and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress of a striped moiré. 
is gored into a very long tunic skirt, and trimmed with 
appliqué lace headed by chenille cords and tassels. The 
hair is arranged in a waterfall. The coronet is of white 
daisies, and the veil of thulle. 

Fig. 5.—Pearl-culored silk dress, trimmed with crim- 
son velvet, which forms a long and wide sash at the 
back. The skirt is trimmed with bands of velvet to 
match the corsage. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of very rich mauve silk, trimmed with 
deep white chenille fringe, arranged in the shell style, 
and headed by chenille bows. The corsage is plain, 
and trimmed with a bertha of white chenille. The coif- 
fure is composed of mauve velvet and a white plume. 


The corsage 


ROBE DRESSES, 
FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

Fig. 1.—The dress is of a new material called Cre- 
tonne. The ground is of a brilliant Magenta, and the 
sash-like stripes of a delicate Tourterelle, or turtle-dove 
color. They are printed in black to imitate braiding, 
and the effect is charming. 

Fig. 2.—Another style of robe. The material is Cre- 
tonne, of a delicate mauve shade. The trimming both 
ona the skirt and body is printed in a deep shade of pur- 
ple, edged with a graceful braiding pattern in black. 

The same style of robes is to be had in all the new 
colors. We merely describe the colored grounds we 
have received. 

Fig. 3.—A cashmere robe de chambre. The skirt of 
the dress is a white ground, with a bordering of the 
richest color. The loose jacket is of mauve cashmere, 
trimmed with bordering, as represented in the plate. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of light walnut-colored Cretonne. The 
bordering on the very edge of the skirt is of black, above 
it is a design in deep Magenta, and the braiding pattern 
is in black. The same style of robe is to be had in 
various colors. 


SPANISH OPERA HOOD. 
AS WORN BY THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
(See plate printed in colors in front.) 


Materials.—2 ounces of white and 14 ounces of Scarlet 
Andalusian Wool, a pair of Knitting Pins No. 5, and 
one or two pairs of Chenille Tassels. For the Feather 
Border, one ounce of White Andalusian Wool and a pair 
of Knitting Pins No. 16; the pins should be measured in 
the circle of the Bell Gauge. 


THE WHITE BORDER. 


The whole of the hood is made in plain knitting, 
which should be worked loosely and lightly ; the prin- 
cipal part of it being double. It is commenced at the 
border which runs round the shoulders. 








With the white wool cast on 263 stitches, with two 
pins. 

lst and 2d rows.—All plain knitting, always slipping 
the lst stitch. 

3d.—Slip the lst stitch, knit 31 stitches plain, knit 3 
stitches all together, knit 95 plain, knit three stitches 
together again, knit 95 plain, knit 3 together, knit 32 
plain. 

4th.—All plain knitting, slipping the Ist stitch. 

5th.—Slip 1, knit 30 plain, knit 3 together, knit 93 
plain, knit 3 together, this is the centre of the row; 
knit 93 plain, knit 3 together, knit 31 plain. 

6th.—Plain, slipping the Ist stitch. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 6 times more, knitting one plain 
stitch less at the beginning and end of each row, and 2 
stitches less on each side of the centre; the 3 stitches 
knitted together should always be worked over those of 
the preceding row. 

19th.—With the disengaged pin take off the first 24 
stitches without knitting them, tie the scarlet wool into 
the last stitch, and with it and the pin which has 24 
stitches, kuit 3 together, then 79 plain, knit 3 together, 
knit 79 plain, knit 3 together; turn back, leaving 24 
stitches on the other pin. The stitches left are for the 
Side Borders. 

20th.—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, except the 
last two, then knit them and the next white ‘stitch 
together; turn back. 

2ist.—Knit 78 plain, knit 3 together in the centre as 
before, knit the rest of the scarlet stitches plain, except 
the last two, then knit them and the next white stitch 
together; turn back. 

22d.—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, except the 
last two, then knit them and the next white stiteh 
together ; turn back. 

23d.—Knit 76 plain, knit 3 together, knit the rest, 
except the last two, then knit them and the next white 
together ; turn back. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 21 times more, knitting 2 
stitches less each time at the beginning and end of the 
rows. When these rows are worked all the white 
stitches will be used. 

66th.—Slip the 1st stitch, knit the rest plain to the last 
3 stitches, then knit them together. 

67th.—Slip 1, knit 30 plain, knit 3 together in the cen- 
tre as usual, knit the rest plain to the last 3 stitches, 
then knit them together. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 3 times more, knitting 3% 
stitches less at the beginning aud end of the rows each 
time. 

74th.—Slip the first stitch, knitthe rest plain, knitting 
the last 2 together. 

Work 26 rows more as the last. 

101st.—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

102d.—Plain. 

103d.— Knit every 2 stitches together. 

10tth.—Plain. Draw the remaining stitches together 
to fasten off. 


THE LINING. 


This is worked exactly the same as the part already 
made, with the exception that the white wool is used 
throughout. Ifit is worked separately, it must be com- 
menced by casting on the 263 stitches; but the neatest 
way is to raise all the stitches which were first cast on, 
as thisavoids sewing the two parts together. To raixe 
the stitches commence at the lst row of the work, put 
the pin into the Ist stitch cast on, keep the wool at the 
back, and with the point of the pin, bring the wovl 
through in a loop, which raises 1 loop; put the pin 
into the next stitch, bring the wool through, and con- 
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tinue the same until there are 263 loops on the pin, then 
commencing at the lst row, repeat the whole of the di- 
rection, using white wool. When finished, the selvedges 
of the two pieces should be sewed together across the 
front. 

THE SECOND BORDER. 

With the white wool cast on 121 stitches, loosely as 
before. 

lst and 24 rows.—Plain knitting. 

3d.—Slip 1, knit 58 plain, knit 3 together, knit 57 
plain, knit the last 2 stitches together. 

4th.—Slip the Ist stitch, kuit the rest plain to the last 
2, then knit them together. 

5ith.—Slip 1, knit 56, knit 3 together, knit 55, knit 2 
together. 

6th.—The same as the 4th row. 

7th.—Slip 1, knit 54, knit 3 together, knit 53, knit 2 
together. 

8th.—As the 4th row. 

9th.—Slip 1, knit 52, knit 3 together, knit 51, knit 2 
together. 

10th.—As the 4th row. 

Join on the scarlet wool, and repeat the last 2 rows 16 
times more, Knitting 2 stitches less each time, in all, 32 
scarlet rows. 

Knit 20 rows plain, slipping the Ist stitch and knit- 
ting the last 2 together every row. 

53d (of scarlet).—Kuit every 2 stitches together. 

54th.—P lain. 

55th.—Kuit every 2 stitches together, and draw the 
remaining stitches close together to fasten them off. 

Sew the scarlet selvedge to the front of the hood, so 
that it may fall back, as in the engraving; the front is 
then finished with the following feather border, which 
ean, if wished, be continued round the edge of the 2d 
white border. 

FEATHER BORDER. 

With the white wool and No. 16 pins cast on 6 stitches. 

lst row.—Knit the Ist stitch plain, put the pin into 
the next stitch, pass the wool between the points of the 
pins from the front to the back, round the tops of the Ist 
and 2d fingers to the front, pass the wool between the 
pins again, and round the fingers to the front as before ; 
pass the wool between the pins again, which will make 
three turns of wool upon the right hand pin, two turns 
or loops of which are round the fingers ; bring the three 
turns of wool through the stitch, and take it off the left 
pin to finish the stitch ; take the fingers out of the loops 
and work the remaining 4 stitches the same. 

2i.—Knit the three turns of wool together as one 
atitch ; repeat, knitting the last stitch plain. 

Repeat these 2rows until sufficient length is made, and 
east off. The loops of wool should be about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and if they appear too 
long, the wool need only be passed round one finger. It 
is then to be sewed to the hood. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 

We have the vanity to think that fond mammas are 
anxiously awaiting the fulfilment of our promise, made 
when we took leave of them last month, and we hasten 
to satisfy the expectations we have raised. 

Genin’s hats, which are always stamped with aristo- 
cratic elegance, are this season in great variety of style. 
The principal shapes are the Ridall, the Spanish, and the 
Spanish Ridall. The first has a high sloping crown, the 
brim drooping, both back and front, but not rolled. The 
second shape has the brim considerably rolled at the 


sides ; and in the last mentioned shape the brim is but 
slightly rolled. They are made of gray, cuir, and black 
felt aud beaver. The trimming is generally arranged in 
front en évantail or fan-shaped ; aud at the sides either 
a bird or feathers. At the back there is a ribbon bow 
with long ends, trimmed with a fluting of velvet of a 
contrasting color; also frequently a leather ornament, 
so delicate that it resembles a silk embroidery. When 
leather is used on the ribbous, it is generally mixed with 
the trimming of the hat. For instauce, a spray of beau- 
tiful ivy leaves, stamped out of leather, with a few deli- 
cate tendrils twining among the leaves. 

White felts for infants aud small children are in great 
variety, some trimmed with pure white, others in colors. 

All the models are of very becoming and graceful 
shapes, but differ chiefly in the style of trimming. Scar- 
let and black feathers are decidedly in favor. 

We were shown some very stylish riding hats; they, 
however, resembled the children’s hats in shape, but 
were entirely of black. 

For little boys we noticed a low hat with straight 
rim, the latter made of corded silk and the rest of the 
hat of beaver. The trimming consisted of a velvet baud 
with short ends on the right side, with leather orna- 
ments tipping them. Another was a regular Glengary 
cap of felt, trimmed with velvet. 

Hats are daily becoming more popular, and though 
they are generally very becoming, we think they only 
set off young faces to advantage; except, however, for 
travelling, skating, or at a watering-place. Then they 
are very suitable for children of a larger growth. 

Among the novelties in leather we find leather nets, 
They are formed of narrow strips caught together in 
diamonds by steel, jet, or gilt beads, and trimmed with 
ruches and ribbous. Sometimes the leather is of the 
natural hue, at other times it iscolored. Another pretty 
style has bright silk cords twined in with the leather, 
which is quite an improvement. Then we have fancy 
leather cuffs, finished with silk and leather ruching, 
suitable and pretty for travelling or street wear. 

The little bows composed of silk and leather are also 
very stylish, and are in great variety of shape and color 
They are generally mounted on pins, so as to make them 
exceedingly convenient. Another novelty is the awmu- 
niére, a fancy leather pouch or bag, worn at the side, 
and merely large enough to contain a purse or handker- 
chief. It resembles the bag on page 298 of the March 
number. 

It has been asserted by some that crinoline is to be 
abandoned, and we see some hoopless individuals per- 
ambulating our streets; and queer oddities they are! 
Their example is not, however, to be followed at present, 
for we have the very best authority for stating that 
crinoline is still worn in Paris, and likely to be for some 
time to come. Indeed, it is positively needed to sustain 
the ample dress skirts of the present day. The shape, 
as we have stated before, is decidedly smaller, and pet- 
ticoats are being gored so as to have but little fulness 
about the hips. 

Another visit to the Maison Tilman, of 148 East 9th 
Street, New York, gives us later advices from the Pari- 
sian fashionable world. We find, as we stated last 
month, that the Marie Stuart shape is far from being the 
universal one. Among the new importations we found 
a few of that style, though even these were not carried 
to excess. The majority of the bonnets were of other 
shapes, shallow at the ears and rather high, though not 
approaching in height those of last season. All had 
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inside caps, and were fully trimmed, though by no means 
overloaded. 

The toque crown, a flat, soft crown, though not hang- 
ing, is one of the prettiest styles. Feathers are but little 
used, though some few bonnets had the light, airy mara- 
bout trimming. Velvet flowers seem to predominate for 
the heavy bonnets, and we may say the narcissus is 
the favorite flower, as we saw it, with its lovely golden 
centre, in almost every shade and color, mounted with 
black velvet stalks and leaves, and tied in small bunches 
Besides these, however, were every variety of forest 
leaf in velvet, also roses and other flowers. 

We noticed a charming bonnet of black velvet with a 
toque crown, having on it a Maltese cross of black lace. 
On top of the crown was an exquisite bunch of green 
frosted leaves, and round the crown were twisted lovely 
scarlet calla lilies with scarlet stems. This bonnet, 
though quiet, was exceedingly stylish. 

Another bonnet, /’ Espagnol, so called from the velvet 
being puffed up and caught with a large jet clasp, which 
gave it the appearance of a Spanish comb. The mate- 
rials were a maize, or rather a light golden cuir velvet, 
and black lace. 

English bonnets presented quite a fairy-like appear- 
ance. They were generally of crépe trimmed with point 
lace and light flowers, on which and through which 
were bugs innumerable. 

Another very pretty and quiet looking bonnet was an 
ashes of roses felt, a real French felt, trimmed with vel- 
vet and feathers to match. Inside were a few autumn 
leaves and a rose bedded in black and white lace. 

The shapes of the bonnets seemed to us more graceful 
than ever, and the shades of the velvets particularly 
lovely. Fashion exists, however, but in change, and 
we always think the last productions the best. The 
styles of the bonnets are so varied and peculiar that it is 
out of the question to describe many of them so as to be 
understood. 

We also saw a number of children’s hats. One, of the 
Buridon style, was of black velvet, the brim turned up 
on the right side and lined with scarlet velvet; on the 
other side were scarlet feathers. This was very stylish. 
An infant’s hat was of white felt bound with white, and 
trimmed with a short ostrich plume, caught in with 
three of the tiniest of marabouts. On these was a but- 
terfly formed of colored feathers, but so delicate and so 
lightly poised that it seemed as if the least breath would 
blow itaway. There were many other styles, made of 
velvets of different colors, trimmed with feathers to 
match or to form a good contrast. 

Coquettish, tasteful caps for middle-aged ladies, or for 
demi-toilette abounded. Some were of the Corday shape, 
with coronet fronts, others had long brides or lappets, 
and others were formed of thulle scarfs, entwined toge- 
ther in front, and falling over the neck at the back. 

The ball coiffures were veritable Parisian inspirations. 
One, La Gloire, was of olive leaves meeting iu a high 
point in front, with wide gold braid twined through it 
with unstudied grace. 

Most of the wreaths were of the coronet style, with 
long trains or sprays, three-quarters of a yard long, on 
each side. These could be left to hang or caught up in 
the hair. Bridal coiffures were of this style. Another 
pretty wreath was a coronet of strawberries with foliage, 
branches of wood twisted at the side, and a bunch of 
berries at the back. 

A most charming and novel style of headdress was 
formed of linked chains of scarlet velvet, caught in with 
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flowers. Some of the pendants had anchors attached, 
and the whole was original and stylish. With these 
headdresses, the velvet combs to match should be worn. 
These are another pretty novelty for the winter. 

We were shown a variety of velvet headdresses, stud- 
ded with jewelled stars, flowers, bugs, crescents, and 
exquisite butterflies. These jewelled ornaments are very 
effective, and will be in great demand this winter. 

The good taste of the Parisian modiste in everything 
relating to head gear is an undisputed fact, and in this 
graceful art Mme. Tilman has no rival, certainly on this 
side of the water. 

We have just seen quite a number of new jackets at 
the establishment of Mme. Demorest. One was made 
with a square tail at the back, much resembling a gen- 
tleman’s coat. The front was made with and 
the jacket sloped suddenly from where the revers met 
in fron. to the square jockey tail at the back. Under 


revers, 


this was an extra frort resembling a vest, and buttoning 
up to the throat, made quite long in front and with two 
square ends. The sleeves were like a gentleman’s coat 
sleeve on the outside, and inside they were perfectly 
straight and made withacuff. The whole was trimmed 
with bands of velvet and buttons. Another style isa 
corsage cut even with the hips, and pointed at the back. 
Under this point at the back are two short sash ends, 
and the fronts are cut in sash-like ends a quarter of a 
The whole is trimmed with a narrow fluted 
The sleeves 


yard long 
ruffle, which is even carried round the hips. 
are rather loose and almost straight. 

The Marquise, a riding jacket of the Louis XV. style, 
The 
fronts of the skirt or basque are turned back like revers, 


is made with a basque three fingers long all round. 


and faced with silk the same as those on the upper part 
of the waist. Two box plaits are laid at the back and 
are trimmed to resemble pockets. On the shoulders are 
knots of cords and tassels. Another style of jacket is 
cut with an ivy leaf tail at the back, and three long tur- 
ret-like tails in front. The sleeves are one-quarter of a 
yard wide at the wrist, and trimmed with a gauntlet cuff. 

There are various other styles, all gotten up in exqui- 
It is, 
however, impossible to do them justice by description. 
Madame De- 
morest, whose inventive genius never flags, has brought 


site taste, both in respect to trimming and shape 
They ought to be seen to be understood. 


out a great variety of new sleeves; most of them very 
simple, but effective and stylish. 

In robes de chambre the most stylish from the house 
of Mme. D. was made ofa lilac poplin, open for the space 
of a quarter of a yard at each breadth, turned over like 
revers and faced with lilac silk. It was trimmed with 
a silk ruching which resembled china asters 

A very elegant evening dress from the same establish- 
ment was of white silk, embroidered in turquoise blue 
in the pyramidal style on each breadth. Round the 
bottom of the skirt was a band of turquoise blue silk, 
covered with a black lace insertion, and edged with a 
quilling of blue ribbon. The front was made en tablier, 
with alternate rows of black lace insertion over blue 
silk and bands of embroidery. The corsage was high, 
and trimmed with bretelles and straps, both back and 
front. 

We have seen some very elegant new silks at Stewart's, 
but we shall be obliged to reserve them until next month. 
We cannot help, however, giving our readers, as a part- 
ing word, the names of the most fashionable colors. 
They are logwood, rosewood, Spanish café, and Russian 


gray FasHion. 
; 











